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THE  MOST  RECENT  PHASES  OF  THE  TARIFF 
QUESTION. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

IN  the  preceding  number  of  this  REVIEW  (May,  1883)  the 
assertion  was  made  that  our  existing  national  fiscal  or 
economic  policy  was  so  shrivelling  up  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  trade  of  the  country,  and  entailing  so  much  of 
labor  discontent  and  disturbance,  that  nothing  could  long  divert 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  an  earnest  consideration  of  the 
tariff  question,  or  prevent  it  from  coming  to  the  front,  as  a 
political  issue  of  the  first  importance.  In  the  two  months 
which  have  now  elapsed  since  the  article  referred  to  was  written, 
much  evidence  additional  to  that  then  submitted  in  support 
of  this  position  has  accumulated  ; which  in  general  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying,  that  continued  failures,  suspension  of  the 
work  of  production,  and  attempted  reduction  of  wages  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers ; strikes  and  resistance  (rarely  successful) 
on  the  part  of  employees ; with  a curtailment  of  the  business 
6f  the  country,  and  a reduction  of  profits  on  the  transaction  of 
the  same  to  a degree  most  unsatisfactory, — have  been  and  are 
now  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  situation ; to  which  the 
further  remark  may  be  added,  that  one  must  be  indeed  sanguine 
who  expects  anything  different  in  the  immediate  future,  except 
as  the  result  of  one  of  those  happy  accidents,  or  “ special  provi- 
dences,” which  on  occasions  of  difficulty  are  said  to  always  hap- 
pen for  the  relief  of  infants,  drunken  men,  and  the  United 
States.1  The  condition  of  one  other  great  domestic  industry, 

1 When  the  maximum  of  industrial  depression  and  commercial  disturbance, 
arising  from  production  artificially  stimulated  and  in  excess  of  current  demand, 
is  once  reached,  the  recovery,  in  a country  situated  as  is  the  United  States,  of 
necessity  commences.  The  marvellous  increase  in  our  population  alone  causes 
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in  addition  to  those  previously  noticed  in  detail,  namely,  that  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  is,  however,  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel, 
this  industry,  more  than  any  other,  has  now  been  protected  in 
the  United  States  for  many  years,  by  complex  tariff  provisions 
carefully  devised  for  the  purpose  by  representatives  of  the  in- 
volved interests,  and  subsequently  enacted  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  either  the  interests  of  consumers,  or  of  the  state  in 
respect  to  revenue.  The  result,  so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned 
is  that  no  one  of  the  domestic  industries  has  been  more  subject 
to  periods  of  extreme  fluctuation,  or  has  paid  so  small  an  ave- 
rage profit  on  the  total  capital  invested,  as  has  the  woollen  and 
worsted  manufacture  of  this  country  since  the  enactment  of  the 
wool  tariff  of  1867  ; while,  in  regard  to  the  present,  there  is  almost 
no  divergence  of  opinion  “ among  the  trade”  that  the  woollen 
machinery  and  the  production  of  woollens  in  the  United  States 
is  very  far  in  excess  of  any  existing  market  requirements.  In- 
deed, the  estimate  of  some  who  assume  to  be  qualified  to  speak 
is  “ that  not  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
spring  clothing  and  woollens  for  the  seasons  of  1882  and  1883 
has  really  passed  into  consumption.”  It  has,  therefore,  followed 
(to  quote  from  a leading  commercial  review  under  date  of 
June  6), 

“ that  a heavy  capital  is  locked  up  in  old  stock  carried  by  clothiers  and 
cloth  jobbers,  and  that  the  spring  clothing  lately  sold  by  the  former  has 
been  forced  on  the  market  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture.” 

consumption  to  rapidly  gain  upon  production  under  such  circumstances;  until 
finally  the  community  all  at  once  realizes  that  supply  has  become  unequal  to  the 
demand.  Then  those  of  the  producers  who  have  been  able  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  during  the  period  of  depression  enjoy  another  season  of  remarkable 
prosperity;  when  others  again  rush  into  business  in  excess  of  any  need,  and  the 
old  experience  is  again  repeated.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  industry  of 
the  country  for  the  last  twenty  years  under  the  influence  of  a high  protective  tariff, 
and  such  is  most  noticeably  its  present  experience.  To  use  a familiar  expres- 
sion, it  is  always  “ either  high  water  or  low  water”  with  the  business  of  the 
United  States:  no  middle  course  and  no  stability.  What  the  people  gain  as  con- 
sumers at  one  time  from  low  prices  they  more  than  compensate  at  another  by 
the  recurrence  of  extreme  rates;  and  as  producers,  by  periodic  suspension  of  in 
dustry,  reduction  of  wages,  and  depression  of  business.  Meanwhile  the  loss  to 
the  country  from  the  destruction  of  capital  and  the  waste  and  misapplication  of 
labor  is  something  which  no  man  can  estimate. 
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Under  such  circumstances  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  generally  recognizing  that  there  is  to  them  no 
other  prudent  alternative  to  producing  without  orders,  or  at  the 
best  at  infinitesimal  profits,  but  to  suspend  operations,  have  be- 
gun to  adopt  this  latter  policy  ; and  a very  large  number  of  wool- 
len-mills are  already  closed  (nearly  800  sets  of  machinery  re- 
ported idle,  July  1),  or  working  upon  reduced  time,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  events  is  making  it  every  day  less  and  less  a matter  of 
choice  to  the  manufacturer  as  to  what  course  he  will  take. 

So  much,  then,  for  one  phase  of  the  tariff  question  indicative 
of  influences  that  are  irresistibly  working  to  compel  changes  in 
popular  sentiment  and  a new  “ crystallization  of  political  forces  ” 
on  this  subject. 

Consideration  is  next  asked  to  another  phase  of  this  question, 
which  developed  itself  more  conspicuously  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  than  ever  before ; namely,  the  antagonism  of 
different  interests  under  the  protective  policy — an  antagonism 
that  bids  fair  to  evolve  more  of  bitterness  and  hatred  than  has 
ever  been  manifested  by  protectionists  as  a whole  against  the 
free-traders ; which  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  must  con- 
tinue to  intensify ; and  which  sooner  or  later  will  divide  the 
protective  party  into  hostile  factions,  and  inevitably  wreck  the 
whole  system  which  it  advocates.1 

It  is  evident  that  the  representatives  of  many  branches  of 
domestic  manufactures,  more  especially  those  engaged  in  the 
higher  forms  of  production,  are  beginning  to  feel  that  their  pros- 
perity and  even  industrial  existence  is  dependent  upon  a cheaper 


1 That  this  statement  is  fully  warranted,  attention  is  asked  to  the  following  1 
extract  from  a letter  reviewing  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  last  Congress  recently 
written  by  Senator  John  Sherman  to  the  Commercial-Gazette  of  Cincinnati.  He 
says  : 

“When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  it  was  met  by  two  kinds  of  oppo- 
sition— one  the  blind  party  opposition  of  Democratic  free-traders;  the  other 
(much  more  dangerous)  the  conflict  of  selfish  and  local  interests,  mainly  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  who  regarded  all  articles  which  they  purchased,  as  raw 
material,  on  which  they  wished  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  duty  ; and  their  work 
as  the  finished  article,  on  which  they  wished  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  In  other 
words,  what  they  wanted  to  buy  they  called  raw  material,  and  what  they  wanted 
to  sell  they  wanted  protected.  It  was  a combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  opposi- 
tion that  made  the  trouble.” 
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and  better  supply  of  their  raw  or  crude  materials,  through  a 
reduction  or  entire  abrogation  of  the  tariff  taxes  on  the  importa- 
tion of  such  articles.  That  the  attainment  of  such  a result  is 
most  important  to  New  England  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

But  upon  what  principle  of  equity  or  consistency  is  protection 
through  the  agency  of  the  tariff  to  be  given  to  those  who  manu- 
facture machinery,  tools,  hardware,  and  cutlery  out  of  crude 
iron  and  steel,  or  who  spin  and  weave  wool,  and  the  fibres  of 
flax  into  cloth,  and  to  be  denied  to  the  ore-miner,  the  iron  smelter 
and  forger,  and  the  wool  and  flax  grower?  Is  not  the  laborer  as 
much  entitled  to  have  the  state  protect  him  against  the  com- 
petition of  the  so-called  pauper  labor  of  Europe  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other?  It  seems  almost  needless  to  say  that  no  answer 
in  favor  of  such  discrimination  can  be  given  that  does  not  involve 
inconsistency  and  inequity.  Nevertheless  such  discrimination 
in  the  levying  of  duties  under  the  tariff  has  got  to  be  made, 
if  extended  markets  for  our  manufactured  products  are  to  be 
obtained  through  cheaper  production.  And  the  inevitable 
alternative  in  default  of  such  discrimination  is,  that  our  indus- 
trial growth,  and  the  sphere  of  opportunity  for  the  employment 
of  manufacturing  labor,  will  be  restricted  to  the  comparatively 
limited  and  (in  view  of  our  capacities)  wholly  inadequate 
demands  of  an  almost  exclusively  home  market ; with  a con- 
tinued threat  of  business  stagnation  through  excessive  produc- 
tion to  employers,  and  of  reduction  of  wages  to  the  employees. 

Among  the  many  illustrations  which  might  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  inevitable  antagonism  of  protected  interests  that  is, 
and  is  to  be;  and  how  unquestionably  protection  destroys  pro- 
tection under  a system  like  that  now  recognized  in  the  United 
States,  which  attempts  to  protect  every  manufacturing  industry, 
— the  following,  derived  from  the  records  of  the  Federal  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  is  among  the 
most  curious  and  instructive. 

The  glass-bottle  manufacturing  interest,  comparatively  one 
of  the  smallest  industries  in  the  United  States,  and  enjoying  a 
protective  duty  on  competitive  imports  of  35  per  cent,  asked  to 
have  this  protection  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
amount  to  near  100  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The  representa- 
tives of  this  industry  were,  however,  too  wise  to  propose  that 
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any  such  increase  should  be  incorporated  into  the  statute  in 
language  sufficiently  clear  to  be  readily  understood — the  day 
for  the  enactment  of  ioo-per-cent  duties  plain  and  simple,  on 
the  importation  of  articles  of  common  use,  having  obviously 
passed  ; and  they  therefore,  with  a seeming  absence  of  all  guile, 
merely  asked  that  specific  rates  be  substituted  for  ad  valorem, 
and  fixed  at  I-J  cents  per  pound ; the  relative  ad  valorem  of 
which  none  but  experts  could  understand.  But  in  opposition 
to  this  change  appeared,  some  little  time  afterwards,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  brewing  interest  of  the  United  States — 
employing  a capital  of  $91,208,000,  while  the  whole  common 
glass  manufacture,  a small  proportion  of  which  only  is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  bottles,  represents  but  $19,844,000  of  in- 
vested capital ; and  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  ensued 
on  the  proposition  to  amend  the  tariff  on  bottles  the  following 
statements  were  submitted : 

1st.  That  the  proposed  increase  in  duties  would  increase  the 
price  of  beer-bottles  to  the  extent  of  $2.13  per  gross,  and  the 
cost  of  bottling  to  the  extent  of  $14,807.86  for  every  6000 
barrels  so  treated  ; and  that  as  there  are  brewers — individuals  or 
firms — in  the  United  States  who  now  bottle  over  100,000  barrels 
of  beer  annually,  such  manufacturers  would,  in  the  interest  of 
the  bottle-makers,  be  subject  in  consequence  to  a tax,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  now  pay,  of  near  $250,000  per  annum.  2d. 
That  the  business  of  manufacturing  beer— “ ales”  and  “ lagers” — 
in  the  United  States  has  within  recent  years  grown  to  enormous 
proportions  ; that  the  products  of  such  manufacture  are  now 
beginning  to  be  exported  with  success  to  Mexico,  South  America, 
Australia,  and  even  to  Europe ; and  that  they  can  be  exported 
safely  only  in  bottles.  3d.  That  the  increase  of  the  tariff  taxa- 
tion on  bottles  to  the  extent  asked  by  the  bottle  manufacturers, 
would  tend  to  entirely  break  up  and  destroy  this  export  busi- 
ness. And  as  evidence  on  this  point  a letter  was  submitted 
from  the  president  of  a single  brewing  association  in  Missouri, 
claiming  to  employ  more  labor  and  capital  than  any  five  bottle- 
making establishments  in  the  United  States,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract : 

“While  the  present  high  duty  of  35  percent  ad  valorem  is  a great  im- 
pediment to  the  exportation  of  American  bottled  beer,  we  have  neverthe- 
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less  managed  to  compete  with  some  success  with  Europe  for  the  trade  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  parts  of  Brazil  and  Au- 
stralia, and  the  demand  for  the  better  American  brands  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. If  there  was  no  duty  at  all  on  bottles,  as  should  be  the  case, 
nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  countries  named,  which  is  considerable, 
could  be  diverted  to  the  United  States,  where  it  properly  belongs.  We 
have  now  to  contend  against  this  drawback  of  higher  bottles  than  the  Eu- 
ropean bottler  pays.  But  a prohibitory  tariff  of  cents  per  pound  would 
result  in  driving  out  all  American  competition  from  such  foreign  lands 
and  damage  the  trade  immensely.” 

Here,  then,  was  clearly  a case  in  which  not  to  discriminate  in 
the  imposition  of  duties  in  respect  to  different  manufactures,  and 
not  to  deny , in  the  specific  instance  cited,  the  demands  for  any 
additional  protection,  was  to  militate  against  the  extension  and 
prosperity  of  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  our  domestic  indus- 
try ; against  a most  promising  but  incipient  extension  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  and  in  favor  of  a restricted  market  for  one 
of  the  leading  products  (barley)  of  our  agriculture. 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  this  proposition  to  in- 
crease the  duties  on  bottles  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  not  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  the  point 
involved,  and  accordingly,  in  two  successive  votes,  viva  voce  and 
by  tellers,  refused  to  increase  the  rates;  but  in  the  juggle  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  the  duty  on  bottles  notwithstanding, 
came  out  at  I cent  per  pound,  in  place  of  the  former  rate  of  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  was  increased  nearly  100  per  cent; 
and  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  and  with  the  cognizance 
of  only  a very  few  members,  the  change  was  enacted  into  law. 

Representatives  of  the  Western  beef  and  pork  packing  inter- 
ests also  appeared  before  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  pro- 
tested against  further  discriminations  in  the  levying  of  duties 
on  imported  salt,  whereby  benefits  extended  to  the  packers  and 
curers  of  fish  in  the  Eastern  sections  of  the  country  are  not 
equally  given  to  the  packers  and  curers  of  meats  at  the  West. 
This  petition  or  remonstrance  was  almost  unnoticed,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  worth  while  to  note  how  they  presented  their 
case.  After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  year 
1881,  133,024,447  pounds  of  foreign  salt  paid  no  revenue  to  the 
government,  it  having  been  withdrawn  from  bond  in  accordance 
with  a provision  of  the  act  of  1866  that  all  salt  used  in  the  cur- 
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ing  of  fish  shall  be  exempt  from  duty, — the  assumption  being 
that  much  of  the  fish  thus  cured  is  sent  to  a foreign  market, 
where  it  competes  with  similar  productions  of  those  countries, — 
the  petitioners  go  on  to  say : 

“ The  same  argument”  (z.e.,  in  favorof  thosewho  cure  fish)  “can  be  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  people  of  the  balance  of  our  country  who  continue 
to  pay  duties  on  salt,  for  in  the  West  and  South  large  quantities  of  pork, 
beef,  and  other  products  are  annually  cured  with  salt  and  sent  to  foreign 
countries  for  a market,  and  are  sold  in  competition  with  similar  articles  of 
other  countries.  Why,  therefore,  should  the  products  of  one  section  of 
the  country  be  thus  discriminated  against,  and  those  of  another  section  be 
encouraged  and  protected  ? Is  this  equity?  is  it  justice  ?” 

The  curious  state  of  things  brought  to  light  by  the  petition 
presented  to  Congress  at  its  last  session  by  the  Harrison  Wire 
Company  of  St.  Louis  ought  also  not  to  be  passed  unnoticed 
in  this  exposition  of  newly  developing  tariff  antagonisms.  In 
this  petition  it  was  represented  that  the  company  named  was 
engaged  in  the  State  of  Missouri  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  for 
fencing  purposes ; that  their  business  was  rapidly  increasing  in 
volume,  creating  new  and  extensive  opportunities  for  the  em- 
ployment of  labor;  and  that  their  present  production  of  wire 
was  nearly  one  hundred  tons  per  day.  It  was  further  repre- 
sented that  the  wire  thus  produced  is  manufactured  from  soft 
steel,  known  to  the  trade  as  the  Bessemer  product ; but  that, 
owing  to  the  high  price  charged  for  this  latter  in  this  country, 
the  company  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  purchase  their 
supplies  in  Europe;  that  recently  it  had  been  discovered  that 
ores  out  of  which  such  steel  could  be  easily  and  profitably  pro- 
duced by  the  so-called  “ basic  process”  existed  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  Missouri,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee;  and  that  to  take 
advantage  of  such  discovery  the  aid  of  foreign  capital  had 
been  sought  and  obtained.  That  the  assignment  of  the  right 
to  use  the  basic  process  had  been  also  obtained  from  the 
apparent  owner  thereof,  and  that  suitable  works,  involving  an 
ultimate  expenditure  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  had  been 
commenced,  and  would  have  been  now  completed,  but  for 
legal  proceedings  instigated  by  the  American  Bessemer  Steel 
Company,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Har- 
rison Wire  Company  from  proceeding  with  their  new  enter- 
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prise,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  former  company  “to 
keep  up  the  price  of  its  products”  and  “ monopolize  the  iron  and 
steel  business  interests  of  the  country.”  It  was  also  set  forth 
in  the  petition,  that  the  interference  of  the  Bessemer  Company 
was  based  on  a claim  to  have  patents  on  this  basic  process,  but 
which  process  the  Bessemer  Company  had  not  only  never  used 
and  did  not  desire  to  use,  but  also  did  not  propose  to  allow  any 
one  else  to  use  outside  of  their  own  organization ; and  further, 
that  a suit  commenced  by  the  “ Bessemer”  against  the  “ Harri- 
son” Company  for  an  infringement  of  patents  was  a pretence,  in- 
asmuch as,  if  the  former  did  really  own  the  patents  (which  is 
disputed),  there  could  be  no  actual  infringement  so  long  as  the 
new  steel-works  were  incomplete  and  had  not  commenced 
operations.  “And  thus  it  is,”  continues  the  petition,  “that 
Congress  prevents  foreign  importation  by  a protective  tariff, 
and  the  patent-laws  enable  the  Bessemer  Company  to  prevent 
all  new  competitive  enterprises  in  this  country.  ” The  Harrison 
Company  therefore  prayed  Congress  for  relief ; to  wit,  by  so 
amending  the  tariff  “ as  to  prohibit  the  joint  purchase  by  corpo- 
rations of  any  patent  for  reducing  iron-ore,  as  an  act  contrary 
to  public  policy;”  and  also,  “that  if  any  such  patent  be  now 
owned  under  any  purchase  or  pretended  purchase,”  such  owner 
shall  “ be  compelled  to  license  all  who  desire  to  convert  such 
ores  at  a reasonable  price.”  And  “ if  they  neglect  or  refuse”  so 
to  do,  they  shall  forfeit  all  rights  under  any  patent,  either  foreign 
or  domestic.”  When  this  petition  was  first  introduced,  it  was 
no  secret  at  Washington  that  its  object  was  to  force  the  Besse- 
mer Company  (mainly  a Pennsylvania  interest)  to  abandon  its 
“ dog-in-the-manger”  policy  in  respect  to  the  Harrison  Company 
and  other  domestic  manufacturers,  through  a threat  of  serious 
tariff  defection  and  revolt  on  the  part  of  Western  producers ; and 
that  the  political  influence  of  the  family  of  the  president  of  the 
Harrison  Company  was  also  to  be  invoked  for  the  same  end.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  as  the  petition  after  presentation  was  not  made 
the  basis  of  any  attempted  legislative  action,  it  is  probable  that 
the  object  sought  for  was  accomplished  in  another  but  not  less 
effective  manner. 

Again,  in  further  illustration  of  the  bitterness  of  feeling  that 
the  policy  of  protection  is  certain  to  provoke  among  the  ranks 
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of  the  protectionists,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
most  bitter,  almost  ferocious,  exhibits  of  personal  feeling  that 
has  ever  been  displayed  during  the  whole  twenty  years  of  the 
present  tariff  controversy  was  embodied  in  a pamphlet  distribu- 
ted to  Congress  at  its  last  session  ; in  which  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton, 
manufacturer  of  nickel  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a protectionist,  at- 
tacked certain  Connecticut  plated-ware  manufacturers,  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  Connecticut, 
all  also  and  alike  protectionists,  because  the  latter  desired  and 
advocated  a reduction  of  duties  on  nickel,  which  is  a crude  and  raw 
material  in  the  manufacture  of  plated  ware,  but  which  the  former 
desired  to  produce,  and  through  the  maintenance  of  high  duties 
to  also  monopolize  and  control  the  American  market.  And  as  a 
specimen  of  this  personal  feeling,  and  also  of  the  unity  that  pre- 
vails among  these  brothers  in  selfishness, — for  self-interest  and  no 
other  motive  is  the  only  ground  of  difference  between  the  man 
who  wants  to  make  and  monopolize,  and  the  men  who  want  to 
use  nickel,  as  to  how  the  government  shall  interfere  in  the  mat- 
ter,— the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Wharton’s  pamphlet  are 
here  quoted : 

“Senator  Platt’s  constituents  have  nickel-ore  quite  similar  to  mine,  and 
in  apparent  abundance,  within  a few  miles  of  their  German-silver  works  at 
Torrington,  at  Litchfield,  and  probably  at  other  places  in  the  Naugatuck 
Valley.  That  Torrington  ore  was  never  successfully  worked  in  Connecti- 
cut, whether  because  the  brass  and  German-silver  business  paid  the  canny 
wooden-nutmeg  men  better,  or  whether  their  consciences  forbade  them  to 
bloat  themselves  with  the  ungodly  profits  of  the  nickel  manufacturer,  his- 
tory does  not  inform  us.  Let  us  believe  it  was  piety." 

And  again: 

“ It  is  pitiful  to  think  that  the  industries  of  our  country  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  legislators,  some  of  whom  are  actually  hostile  and  many  of 
whom  are  so  ignorant ; to  think  that  any  lie  of  the  busy  agents  of  our 
national  industrial  enemies — mostly  small  barking  creatures — should  be 
believed,  even  when  not  understood,  and  that  the  statements  of  a fellow- 
citizen  of  known  respectability  should  be  disbelieved  and  cheapened, 
simply  because  he  is  a fellow-citizen.  It  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not 
lamentable  to  think  that  a tree  bearing  good  fruit  should  be  cut  down  by  leg- 
islators” (/.< the  Senators  from  Connecticut)  “ who  know  little  more  about 

the  subject  than  a cow  knows  about  Sunday I have  supported  and 

aided  the  government  more  than  it  has  supported  and  aided  me.  I am 
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one  of  the  men  who  create  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and 
who  enable  it  to  survive  even  the  affliction  of  wrong-headed  and  cranky 
legislators.  We  are  the  toiling  oxen  who  make  the  nation’s  harvests,  not- 
withstanding the  gadflies.”  1 

1 Readers  curious  to  know  what  was  said  on  the  other  side  by  the  “spoon- 
makers”  of  Connecticut  and  certain  “ actually  hostile”  and  “ so  ignorant”  legis- 
lators who  spoke  for  them,  will  obtain  this  information  from  the  following  official 
report  of  a debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  29,  1883;  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  being  the  duties  on  nickel: 

“ Mr.  Platt.  Mr.  President,  nickel  under  the  present  law  in  the  ore  is  30 
cents  per  pound,  and  nickel  alloys  are  20  cents  per  pound.  Either  duty  is  practi- 
cally prohibitory.  A single  establishment  in  Connecticut  uses  of  nickel  annually 
three  times  the  amount  that  has  been  imported  into  this  country. 

“ Mr.  Ingalls.  Where  is  it  mined  in  this  country? 

“ Mr.  Platt.  It  is  mined  in  one  single  mine  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  I 
think.  When  this  duty  was  imposed  of  30  cents  on  the  ore  and  20  cents  on  the 
alloy,  nickel  was  worth  from  $2  to  $2.50  or  $2.75  a pound.  A duty  of  15  cents  a 
pound  to-day  would  be  a higher  ad-valorem  duty  than  that  imposed  when  nickel 
was  from  $2  to  $2.75  a pound  and  the  duty  was  really  20  cents  per  pound  on  the 
alloy. 

“All  this  nickel,  or  three  quarters  of  it,  is  consumed  in  Connecticut  for  the 
manufacture  of  German  silver. 

“It  is  said  that  this  nickel  mine  is  closed.  It  is  simply  closed  not  because  it 
does  not  pay,  but  because  at  the  present  time  there  happens  to  be  an  overpro- 
duction, and  the  owner  of  it  will  not  reduce  the  price.  The  price  at  the  present 
time  is  about  St  to  $1.05  a pound.  It  can  be  produced — I do  not  make  this  state- 
ment from  my  own  knowledge,  but  I make  it  from  representations  made  to  me 
by  persons  who  I think  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  subject — it  can  be  produced 
in  this  country  as  cheap  as  it  can  abroad,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  ore  here  is 
more  easily  refined. 

“ Mr.  Bayard.  What  is  the  foreign  price? 

“ Mr.  Platt.  The  foreign  price  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  cents 
at  the  present  time.  I believe  that  15  cents  per  pound  is  more  than  a fair  pro- 
tective duty  to  the  gentleman  who  produces  this  nickel.  Certainly  my  constitu- 
ents are  very  greatly  interested  in  not  having  so  high  a rate  of  duty  placed  upon 
it  as  to  unnecessarily  enhance  the  cost  of  the  article  which  they  manufacture,  and 
which  is  then  taken  in  its  third  stage  and  worked  into  articles  which  go  all  over 
the  country. 

“ Mr.  Sewell.  I would  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  if  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  in  this  country  has  not  reduced  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  very 
largely  ? 

“Mr.  Platt.  The  producer  of  nickel  in  this  country  produced  nickel  for  a 
number  of  years  at  50  cents,  or  from  50  to  70  cents  a pound.  He  sold  it  from  $2 
to  $2.50  and  as  hfgh  as  $3  a pound,  because  there  was  a scarcity  of  it  in  the  whole 
world.  Recently  a mine  has  been  opened  in  New  Caledonia  which  produces  large 
quantities  of  nickel,  and  has  thereby  forced  him  to  reduce  the  price,  but  I still 
believe  he  makes  100  per  cent  on  every  pound  of  nickel  he  produces. 
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It  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy,  therefore,  to  foretell  what  will 
happen  if,  with  a view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  greater 
industries  of  the  country — those  which  employ  the  largest 
amounts  of  capital  and  the  largest  number  of  laborers — the  old 
policy  of  attempting  to  protect  everything  is  in  any  degree  to  be 
abandoned.  It  cannot  fail  to  provoke  the  most  violent  antago- 
nisms. And,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  old  ALsop,  if  any  of 
the  smaller  protection  monkeys  should  have  their  tails  cut  off — 
a work  of  necessity,  if  genuine  protection  of  American  industry 
by  removal  of  burdens  is  ever  to  be  entered  upon — we  may  be 
sure  that  those  experiencing  such  misfortune  will  be  the  most 
clamorous  for  the  subjection  of  all  the  other  monkeys  to  a like 
operation.  For  example,  when  the  Senate  at  its  last  session,  in 
recognition  of  a general  and  favorable  public  sentiment,  largely 
reduced  the  duties  on  lumber,  the  indignation  at  such  action, 
expressed  both  by  action  and  word  by  at  least  one  Senator 
specially  representing  the  lumber  interests,  was  almost  ludicrous  ; 
and  notice  was  promptly  served  that  unless  such  vote  was  re- 
scinded active  opposition  would  be  made  to  the  whole  protec- 
tive system,  and  more  particularly  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
duties  in  which  New  England  was  known  to  be  specially  in- 
terested. And  before  such  threat,  which  would  otherwise  have 
undoubtedly  been  executed,  the  duties  taken  off  pine  lumber  in 
the  first  instance  were  substantially  restored,  nearly  every  Sena- 
tor from  New  England  concurring.  When  the  writer  subse- 
quently asked  a Senator  whose  views,  privately  expressed,  were 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  all  duties  upon  lumber,  why  he  voted 
for  the  retention  of  the  duties,  he  received  this  reply : “ It  is 

“ Mr.  Sewell.  Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  say  that  the  price  of  nickel 
is  75  cents  a pound  ? 

“Mr.  Platt.  That  is  stated  by  those  persons  who  consume  it. 

“Mr.  Sewell.  Mere  hearsay. 

“ Mr.  Platt.  It  is  not  mere  hearsay.  There  are  eleven  establishments  in 
Connecticut  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  German  silver,  all  of  whom  depend 
upon  this  producer  for  the  nickel.  He  has  practically  the  control  of  the  market 
in  this  country.  They  are  very  intelligent  men ; they  are  men  who  have  exam- 
ined this  matter  with  the  greatest  care,  and  it  is  their  statement  that  I make  when 
I say  that  I believe  Mr.  Wharton  can  produce  nickel  at  50  cents  a pound.  I have 
never  seen  it  denied  by  him.  The  statement  has  been  made  over  and  over  again, 
and  I do  not  think  they  intend  to  misrepresent  him.” 
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of  no  use  for  you  to  ask  me  this  question.  Without  such  a 
change  of  votes  the  interests  of  New  England  would  have  been 
slaughtered.”  But  how  unsatisfactory  must  be  the  industry  of 
the  country,  or  any  section  of  it,  whose  prosperity  depends  upon 
the  accidents  of  votes  under  such  influences! 

There  are  certain  phases  also  of  the  tariff,  or  more  precisely 
of  the  protective  policy,  involved  in  the  so-called  “ silver  ques- 
tion,” which  have  not  heretofore  been  generally  recognized,  but 
which  it  is  well  not  to  overlook  in  prospecting  the  future  course 
of  events — economic  and  political — in  the  United  States.  Not- 
withstanding all  pretences  and  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the 
compulsory  obligation  imposed  some  years  since  by  legislation 
on  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  still  continued,  to  purchase  and  coin 
silver,  in  disregard  of  any  necessities  or  requirements  of  the 
business  of  the  country,  was  never  in  any  sense  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  a measure  in  the  interest  of  the  currency  or  of  the 
bi-metallic  problem,  but  on  the  other  hand  was  from  the  very 
outset  a measure  of  protection,  pure  and  simple,  for  the  benefit 
of  a special  industry,  tho  not  in  the  usual  form  of  a tariff 
enactment.  Thus,  with  the  reduction  in  the  world’s  price  for 
silver  bullion  consequent  on  the  world’s  increased  product 
of  silver,  and  the  disinclination  everywhere  manifested  in  all 
countries  of  high  civilization  and  prices  to  use  silver  coinage, 
as  too  bulky  and  inconvenient  for  effecting  exchanges,  it  be- 
came evident  to  the  owners  of  silver-mines  in  the  Southwest 
and  on  the  Pacific  that  the  market  for  their  products  was  likely 
to  be  less  profitable  and  certain  than  it  would  have  been,  had 
the  old-time  condition  of  affairs  remained  unaltered.  And 
with  the  precedent  and  experience  of  legislation  avowedly 
for  protection  under  the  tariff  before  them,  what  more  natural 
than  that  the  representatives  of  silver-mining  should  not  only 
seek,  but  demand  as  a right,  that  government  should  inter- 
fere, and  by  means  of  additional  taxation  upon  all  other  pursuits 
and  industries  of  the  country,  make  profitable  to  them  a busi- 
ness which  natural  circumstances  were  tending  to  make  less 
profitable  or  possibly  wholly  unremunerative.  . As  tariff  restric- 
tions could  not,  however,  help  in  this  matter;  as  the  price  for 
silver  throughout  the  world  was  irrespective  of  any  question  as 
to  whether  the  labor  entering  into  its  production  was  “pauper” 
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or  affluent  ; and  as  legislation  in  favor  of  an  annual  bounty  of 
some  twenty-four  millions  to  be  paid  directly  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  the  silver  producers  was  not  likely  to  find  favor  with 
the  public,  the  solution  of  the  problem  involved  might  have 
seemed  at  the  outset  to  be  not  a little  difficult.  But  happily 
and  ingeniously  all  difficulties  were  overcome  by  apparently 
transferring  the  issue  from  the  domain  of  protection  and  boun- 
ties to  that  of  the  currency,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  alleg- 
ing that  the  people  were  suffering  from  an  insufficiency  of  silver 
coinage  ; that  the  “ gold-bugs,”  speculators  and  monopolists  were 
everywhere  hostile  to  the  circulation  of  silver;  that  the  honor  of 
the  country  required  that  the  “ dollar  of  the  fathers”  demoral- 
ized by  a trick  should  be  reinstated  in  its  former  position ; and 
finally  that  the  solution  of  the  vexed  problem  of  bi-metalism 
would  be  greatly  aided  if  the  Federal  Government  would  large- 
ly increase  its  coinage  of  silver  and  lend  all  its  influence  to  force 
the  same  into  circulation.  And  under  such  circumstances  and 
pretences  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  silver-mine  interests  to  obtain 
a large  measure  of  protection,  by  creating  an  extraordinary  and 
wholly  artificial  but  nevertheless  a certain  large  additional  mar- 
ket for  their  products,  through  an  enactment  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  should  regularly  buy  silver  bullion,  irrespective  of 
all  circumstances,  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  of  dollars  per 
month,  or  twenty-four  millions  per  annum,  as  a minimum. 
That  the  reasons  put  forth  for  the  enactment  of  such  a law 
were  pretences  and  shams,  as  asserted,  is  made  evident  from  the 
circumstances  that  now  that  the  people  have  got  all  the  “ dollars 
of  the  fathers”  in  circulation  that  they  want ; now  that  silver 
bullion  and  dollars  are  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  national 
treasury  and  remaining  unused  simply  because  no  one  wants 
anymore  of  such  material  for  currency  ($61,000,000  of  silver 
bullion,  coined  dollars  and  fractional  currency  being  reported  on 
hand  June  1st,  1883);  now  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  existing 
coinage  policy  of  the  United  States  instead  of  aiding  is  greatly 
complicating  and  delaying  the  settlement  of  the  bi-metallic  cur- 
rency problem  ; now,  in  short,  that  every  object  for  which  the 
coinage  act  of  1877  was  ostensibly  passed  has  been  either  ac- 
complished or  proved  to  be  beyond  the  province  of  legislation, 
the  very  men  who  were  most  anxious  for  the  original  enactment 
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of  the  law  are  now  most  opposed  to  its  repeal.  And  it  ought  to 
be  further  understood  that  the  real  reason  why  Congress  refused 
at  the  last  session  to  give  heed  to  an  almost  general  sentiment 
among  business  men  that  the  further  coinage  and  accumulation 
of  silver  by  the  Treasury  should  be  stopped,  was  the  open  threat 
or  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  silver-producing  States,  that  in  case  of  such  action  their 
support  and  votes  could  no  longer  be  relied  on  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  continued  high  duties  under  the  tariff,  on  the  ground 
that  the  principle  and  expediency  of  protection  by  the  govern- 
ment being  once  admitted,  there  was  no  good  reason  for  objection 
to  one  method  of  its  application  rather  than  another.  Whether 
this  threat  will  be  made  good,  and  a serious  defection  be  so  created 
in  the  ranks  of  the  high-tariff  party,  by  the  repeal  of  the  act  for 
the  continued  purchase  and  useless  accumulation  of  silver — a 
measure  which  the  common-sense  and  necessities  of  the  country 
will  at  no  distant  time  compel — is  a matter  for  the  future  to  de- 
termine. But  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  sil- 
ver problem  has  become  one  of  the  new  phases  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion ; and  to  also  call  the  attention  of  those  who,  apprehensive 
of  financial  disorder  from  the  continuance  of  our  present  coinage 
policy,  are  solicitous  for  a change,  that  the  issue  before  them 
involves  a discussion  of  the  principles  of  protection,  and  not  in 
any  rightful  sense  the  principles  of  currency. 

One  further  point  in  connection  with  this  subject.  In  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  protective  policy  from  the  stand- 
point of  expediency,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  proper  one 
from  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  ■wisely  consider 
the  subject,  the  desirability  of  finding  some  actual  and  practi- 
cal cases  in  the  everyday  operations  of  production  and  exchange, 
in  which  the  tests  “ does  protection  really  pay"  ? or  “ how  much 
does  it  specifically  cost  to  protect"  could  be  fairly  applied  and 
clearly  worked  out,  has  always  been  acknowledged.  The  finding 
of  such  cases  and  their  acceptance  by  all  interested,  as  satisfac- 
tory, has,  however,  been  thus  far  most  difficult.  But  in  this  silver 
business  it  would  seem  as  if  there  was  sufficient  evidence  ready 
at  hand,  unimpeachable  and  clearly  understandable,  to  allow  of 
the  making  of  an  approximately  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  to 
the  country,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  interference  of  the 
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government,  for  the  sake  of  artificially  fostering  and  sustaining 
its  industries,  in  at  least  one  case,  namely,  that  of  silver-mining. 
And  the  items  of  such  evidence  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
1st.  An  annual  present  cost,  defrayed  by  taxation,  of  $24,000,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  bullion  and  its  conversion  into  coin, 
which  is  not  only  not  needed,  but  which  the  people  seek  to  avoid 
using.  2d.  A present  annual  loss  of  interest  on  some  sixty 
millions  of  silver  coin  idly  hoarded  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury, 
which  at  an  estimate  of  three  per  cent  would  represent  $1,800,- 
000  per  annum  ; a no  very  large  sum  in  the  accounts  of  a nation, 
but  which  nevertheless  represents  all  the  profits,  assumed  at 
twenty  cents  per  bushel,  on  the  growing  by  somebody  of 
900,000  bushels  of  wheat.  3d.  The  loss  contingent  on  the  pres- 
ent withdrawing  from  the  channels  of  domestic  trade  or  foreign 
commerce  of  some  sixty  millions  in  value  of  an  industrial  pro- 
duct of  the  country,  and  the  movement  and  sale  of  which  in  the 
open  market  and  in  accordance  with  natural  laws  would  be  no  less 
desirable  and  beneficial  than  the  movement  and  sale  of  an  equal 
value  in  bushels  of  wheat,  bales  of  cotton,  tons  of  lead,  or  yards 
of  cloth.  4th.  The  loss  contingent  on  the  future  sale  of  surplus 
silver  by  the  government  at  a discount  from  the  prices  at  which 
it  was  originally  purchased,  a result  which  would  seem  to  be  an 
inevitable  alternative  in  the  future  to  a compulsory  use  of  a 
fluctuating  depreciated  currency.  5th.  The  immense  loss  to  the 
business  and  commerce  of  the  country  through  the  derangement 
and  depreciation  of  the  currency,  which  nearly  all  who  have  care- 
fully studied  the  subject  are  agreed  friust  result  from  any  long 
continuance  of  the  present  silver  coinage  policy — a loss  which  can- 
not be  forecast  in  figures-  smaller  than  hundreds  of  millions — 
and  all  this  to  protect  an  industry  enjoying  natural  advantages 
of  an  exceptional  character,  and  the  value  of  the  total  product  of 
which  for  the  year  1881  was  only  $43,000,000.* 

1 There  is  one  other  matter  of  curious  interest  connected  with  this  silver  ex- 
periment to  which  attention  may  be  also  called.  The  mint  is  required  to  pur- 
chase each  month  at  least  $2,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  for  the  standard 
dollar.  It  is  obvious  that  these  purchases  are  effected  from  the  proceeds  of  a like 
amount  of  Federal  taxation.  But  these  dollars  are  in  turn  coined  by  the  govern- 
ment at  a large  profit ; the  profit  from  this  coinage  alone  for  the  year  1881-2  hav- 
ing amounted  to  $3,438,829.  A pertinent  question  which  now  suggests  itself  is, 
Does  not  this  profit  represent  a further  tax  ? Thus,  to  state  the  case  in  detail,  the 
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It  would  seem  as  if  sufficient  had  now  been  said  to  fully 
prove  the  assertions  which  have  been  made  the  basis  of  this  dis- 
cussion ; namely,  that  the  tariff  question  before  the  country  is 
rapidly  assuming  new  phases,  that  public  opinion  in  respect  to 
it  is  in  a transition  state,  and  that  its  introduction  into  politics 
is  unavoidable. 

David  A.  Wells. 

government  purchases  84  cents  worth  of  silver  bullion  and  makes  it  into  a coin  of 
a nominal  value  of  $1,  and  in  paying  it  out  obtains  a dollar’s  worth  of  commodi- 
ties. Is  not  here  an  indirect  tax  of  16  cents  for  every  dollar  issued  ? Were  silver 
alone  the  currency,  a rise  in  prices  would  remedy  this,  as  all  values  would  be 
measured  by  the  standard  silver  dollar.  But  at  present,  silver  is  not  even  the 
predominant  element  in  the  currency;  and  as  the  gold  dollar  is  the  standard, 
prices  do  not  rise.  In  short,  can  the  government  at  any  time  and  in  any  manner 
obtain  any  money  from  the  people  except  through  the  agency  of  a gift,  a tax,  or 
confiscation? 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

IT  has  been  said,  with  much  justice,  that  a novelist  who  has 
a ready  power  of  expression  and  who  describes  only  such 
scenes  and  phases  of  character  as  are  thoroughly  familiar  and 
interesting  to  himself  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  his  reader. 
Such,  to  a great  extent,  was  Trollope’s  literary  position.  His 
style  was  never  marked  by  much  beauty  or  variety,  but,  from 
his  earliest  productions  to  his  latest,  he  showed  the  same  unvary- 
ingcapacity  for  putting  down  his  thoughts  in  a clear,  simple,  and 
highly  readable  form.  His  career  was  such  as  to  afford  him  a 
wide  knowledge  of  men  and  a great  variety  of  general  informa- 
tion. His  social  nature  and  habit  of  dining  out  kept  the  chang- 
ing phases  and  interests  of  society  always  before  him.  His 
experience  as  a candidate  for  Parliament  and  his  constant  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs  are  reflected  in  political  scenes  interspersed 
through  a dozen  novels.  He  could  write  with  accuracy  of  offi- 
cial life,  having  himself  passed  half  a lifetime  in  the  civil  service. 
His  graphic  descriptions  of  fox-hunting  were  the  results  of  many 
a run  with  the  Essex  hounds,  when,  we  are  told,  the  short- 
sighted novelist  jumped  places  from  which  men  with  better 
vision  were  careful  to  turn  aside.  By  his  strong  constitution 
and  healthy,  well-balanced  mind,  by  his  methodical  habits  and 
love  of  work,  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  embody  the  charac- 
teristics of  English  life  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  a manner 
especially  pleasing  to  English  minds.  Born  in  1.815,  he  had 
almost  completed  the  traditional  term  of  threescore  and  ten, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  official  labors,  he  had  published  fifty- 
seven  separate  works  of  travel,  biography,  and  fiction. 

The  generation  which  wondered  at  the  prolificness  of  Sir 

Walter  Scott  would  have  stood  aghast  at  such  a list  of  novels  as 
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Trollope  left  behind  him.  There  are  no  less  than  forty  of  these, 
besides  three  volumes  of  stories,  all  written  within  thirty-five 
years.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  a year;  a remark- 
able average,  and  still  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the 
amount  of  other  work  which  the  author  accomplished.  In 
1864,  1865,  1872,  1875,  and  1881,  two  novels  were  published  in 
each  year;  1867  and  1870  each  produced  two,  besides  a volume 
of  stories;  1879  two>  besides  the  biography  of  Thackeray;  and 
1882  three,  besides  the  biography  of  Lord  Palmerston.  On  the 
other  hand,  five  unproductive  years  elapsed  between  the  appear- 
ance of  “La  Vendee”  in  1850  and  “ The  Warden”  in  1855. 
The  explanation  of  such  prolificness  coupled  with  a merit  so 
uniform  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  work  which  Trol- 
lope undertook  and  in  the  methods  which  he  was  able  to  adopt 
for  its  performance. 

His  subjects  were  not  of  a nature  to  require  long  study 
and  meditation,  nor  were  they  such  as  need  to  be  treated  in 
moments  of  literary  enthusiasm  or  excitement.  His  stories  and 
incidents  were  of  a quiet,  familiar  description,  suggested  by 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  spun  easily  out  of  a reserve  fund  of 
observation.  We  feel,  in  reading  the  novels  of  Anthony  Trol- 
lope, that  the  author  is  telling  us  of  scenes  and  persons  wit- 
nessed and  known  by  himself,  which  give  him  little  trouble  to 
describe.  But  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  his  pages,  as  we  do 
in  those  of  George  Eliot,  for  instance,  situations  and  phases  of 
character  which  require  time  for  their  conception  and  great 
artistic  labor  for  their  portrayal.  In  complete  accord  with 
Trollope’s  truthful  pictures  of  every-day  life  was  the  business- 
like nature  of  his  literary  habits.  With  a ready  pen,  with  an 
imagination  under  perfect  control,  he  could  sit  down  before  his 
desk  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  write  steadily  till  ten  or 
eleven,  rise  from  his  work  in  the  midst  of  a trial  or  a love-scene, 
and  proceed  to  business  or  the  hunting-field  with  a confidence, 
seldom  misplaced,  that  his  manuscript  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  public.  Such  literary  habits  seem  very  prosaic  when  we 
think  of  Beckford  writing  “ Vathek”  in  three  days  and  two 
nights,  during  which  he  never  took  off  his  clothes;  or  of  Sir 
Walter,  in  a fit  of  inspiration,  throwing  off  page  after  page  of 
‘‘  Waverley”  by  lamplight,  while  a party  of  convivial  young  men 
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! watched  his  tireless  hand  with  wonder  from  an  opposite  window. 
And  from  a man  who  wrote  so  calmly  and  methodically  as  the 

I author  of  the  Barchester  Chronicles  we  do  not  expect  the  poeti- 
cal nor  the  impassioned.  To  Trollope  novel-writing  was  so 
thoroughly  a matter  of  business  that  he  was  led  to  believe  it  to 
be  an  occupation  that  could  be  learned  by  any  intelligent  and 
properly  trained  person.  Experience  does  not  bear  out  his 
theory.  We  have  only  one  Trollope;  and  it  is  certain  that  to 
write  as  he  wrote  a man  must  have  his  qualities — great  literary 
facility  under  perfect  control,  joined  to  a catholic  and  sympa- 
thetic habit  of  observation. 

While  this  writer’s  literary  aims  and  methods  were  such  as 
to  produce  a profusion  of  entertaining  reading,  they  were  not 
such  as  to  procure  artistic  success.  “ The  Macdermotts  of 
Ballycloran,”  the  first  novel,  of  which  the  authorship  was 
acknowledged  in  later  life,  contained  all  the  elements  of  a well- 
constructed  plot — a narrative  full  of  movement,  incidents  bearing 
directly  on  the  denouement , and  characters  in  just  sufficient  num- 
ber and  sufficiently  closely  related  to  enable  the  author  to  lead 
his  story  without  interruption  to  its  logical  end.  Altho  “ Dr. 
Thorne,”  written  eleven  years  later,  has  a rather  involved  begin- 
ning, its  plot  is  skilfully  planned ; and  toward  the  end  of  the 
book,  when  Mary  inherits  the  Scatchard  property,  when  the 
title-deeds  of  the  Gresham  estate  are  seen  in  Dr.  Thorne’s  little 
back  office,  and  it  is  evident  to  the  Squire  that  the  marriage  he 
has  so  earnestly  striven  to  prevent  has  become  the  only  means 
of  averting  his  own  ruin,  the  reader’s  interest  is  worked  up  to 
a high  pitch.  Instances  such  as  these  may  be  adduced  to 
show  that  a good  plot  was  easily  within  the  range  of  Trollope’s 
power,  but  a recollection  of  the  slight  thread  of  story  which 
runs  through  most  of  his  novels  is  enough  to  show  that  he  sel- 
dom aimed  at  excellence  of  this  kind.  In  “Barchester  Towers” 
he  took  care  to  assure  the  anxious  reader  that  Mrs.  Bold  would 
never  marry  either  Mr.  Slope  or  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  then 
openly  proclaimed  his  objection  to  a system  of  novel-writing 
which  maintains  to  the  end  a mystery  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
principal  personage.  “ What,”  he  asked,  “ can  be  the  worth  of 
that  solicitude  which  a peep  into  the  third  volume  can  utterly 
dissipate  ?”  The  interest  of  plot  is  not  now  required  by  the 
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public.  But  yet  there  is  one  constructive  quality  which  a novel 
must  possess  in  order  to  satisfy  any  artistic  standard,  and  that 
is  concentration  of  aim.  The  story  may  be  as  slight  as  possible, 
but,  such  as  it  is,  the  author  must  keep  to  it  with  a singleness 
of  purpose  which  does  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  irrele- 
vant matter,  however  entertaining.  Trollope’s  desire  to  swell 
his  work  to  the  remunerative  three-volume  size  frequently  caused 
him  to  introduce  a secondary  story  which  had  a very  slight, 
if  any,  connection  with  the  main  narrative.  Such  irrelevant 
chapters  as  those  concerning  Johnny  Eames’s  boarding-house 
experiences,  in  “The  Small  House  at  Allington”  and  “The  Last 
Chronicle  of  Barset,”  are  a burden  on  the  works  which  contain 
them.  This  characteristic  looseness  of  construction,  a result, 
probably,  of  Trollope’s  prolificness,  is  certainly  his  great  literary 
defect.  It  offends  the  artistic  sense  of  the  critical,  and  detracts 
from  the  interest  of  the  general  reader. 

One  respect  in  which  Trollope  carried  his  method  of  novel- 
writing to  a high  point  was  the  success  with  which  he  connected 
a number  of  novels  together  by  a common  locale  and  a common 
set  of  characters.  The  Barchester  Chronicles,  comprising  “ The 
Warden,”  “Barchester  Towers,”  “Doctor  Thorne,”  “ Framley 
Parsonage,”  “The  Small  House  at  Allington,”  and  “The  Last 
Chronicle  of  Barset,”  form  a complete  study  of  the  social  struc- 
ture of  an  English  county  and  its  cathedral  town.  Each  novel 
has  its  separate  story  and  deals  with  its  own  phase  of  provincial 
life,  but  it  is  connected  with  the  other  books  of  the  series  just  as 
one  class  in  a community  is  connected  with  the  others,  through 
a common  interest  of  neighborhood  and  acquaintance.  The  Par- 
liamentary series,  including  “ Phineas  Finn,”  “ The  Eustace 
Diamonds,”  “ Phineas  Redux,”  “ The  Prime  Minister,”  and  “ The 
Duke’s  Children,”  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  politi- 
cal and  social  life  of  a number  of  personages  whose  careers  and 
interests  are  so  various  and  at  the  same  time  so  interwoven  as 
to  present  a comprehensive  picture  of  metropolitan  existence. 
Every  novelist  is  obKged  to  introduce  into  his  work  a certain 
number  of  supernumerary  characters  who  are  needed  to  act  out 
minor  parts  or  to  add  to  the  effect  of  the  mise  en  seine.  These 
are  commonly  slight  sketches,  if  not  mere  lay-figures.  But 
Trollope,  in  seeking  his  accessory  characters  among  those  which 
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he  had  already  carefully  studied,  not  only  avoided  the  presence 
of  uninteresting  secondary  personages,  but  also  afforded  his 
reader  a truly  delightful  pleasure  in  the  renewal  of  old  acquaint- 
ance. In  “ Framley  Parsonage,”  when  we  accompany  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Robarts  to  Chaldicotes,  Sowerby’s  country-seat,  our  pleas- 
ure is  doubled  by  meeting  there,  instead  of  a party  of  strangers 
who  have  to  be  fully  described,  our  old  friends  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Proudie,  Fothergill,  the  Duke  of  Omnium’s  land-agent,  and  the 
famous  Miss  Dunstable,  the  heiress  of  the  Oil  of  Lebanon. 
“ * Mrs.  Proudie,  I’m  sure  you’ll  let  me  go  with  you,’  said  Miss 
Dunstable  at  the  last  moment,  as  she  came  down  the  stone 
steps,  ‘ I want  to  hear  the  rest  of  that  story  about  Mr.  Slope.’  ” 
Not  less  pleasant  is  it,  in  the  same  novel,  to  take  a run  down  to 
Greshamsbury,  to  see  the  domestic  happiness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Gresham,  whose  ante-matrimonial  troubles  excited  our  in- 
terest in  “ Doctor  Thorne,”  and  to  hear  that  the  hero  of  that 
work  is  engaged  to  Miss  Dunstable.  “ ‘And  so  I am  going  to 
marry  the  richest  woman  in  England,’  said  Dr.  Thorne  to  him- 
self as  he  sat  down  that  day  to  his  mutton-chop.”  To  complete 
our  enjoyment  of  the  situation,  we  have  only  to  hear  the  com- 
ments of  another  old  acquaintance : “ ‘ He  has  been  little  better 
than  a quack  all  his  life,’  said  Dr.  Fillgrave,  the  eminent  physi- 
cian of  Barchester,  ‘ and  now  he  is  going  to  marry  a quack’s 
daughter.’  ” In  the  “ Small  House  at  Allington,”  the  incident 
of  Crosbie’s  visit  to  Hiram’s  Hospital  under  the  guidance  of  old 
Mr.  Harding,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  woman  for  whose 
sake  Crosbie  jilted  Lily  Dale  was  a member  of  that  De  Courcy 
family  whose  unworthiness  the  reader  knows  so  well,  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  that  very  attractive  book.  In  the  Parliamen- 
tary series,  the  reappearances  of  Phineas  Finn,  the  Duke  of 
Omnium,  Lady  Max,  Barrington  Erie,  and  others  are  managed 
with  great  skill.  But  the  brilliant,  generous,  and  eccentric  char- 
acter of  Lady  Glencora  is  the  link  which  most  delightfully  joins 
this  group  of  novels.  When  the  reader  opens  the  “ Duke’s 
Children”  and  reads  on  the  first  page  that  the  Duchess  is  dead, 
he  feels  a sense  of  personal  loss  and  wonders  how  the  author 
can  write  another  novel  without  her. 

It  is  evident  that  the  novelist  who  reproduces  the  characters 
of  one  book  in  another  is  subject  to  a great,  if  not  a fatal, 
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danger.  The  personages  who  reappear  must  be  interesting.  If 
they  have  not  already  won  an  ordinary  approval,  the  reader  will 
decline  to  continue  their  acquaintance.  Trollope  usually  es- 
caped this  danger  completely.  But  in  “ The  Last  Chronicle  of 
Barset,”  in  which  there  were  so  many  familiar  characters  to  be 
finally  disposed  of,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  one  serious  failure. 
We  can  say,  with  the  author,  that  we  are  always  glad  “ to  sit  at 
the  table  of  Archdeacon  Grantly,  to  walk  through  the  High 
Street  of  Barchester  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Robarts  of  Framley, 
and  to  stand  alone  and  shed  a tear  beneath  the  modest  black 
stone  in  the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  name  of  Septimus  Harding.”  We  are  interested  in  the 
tragic  fate  of  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  are  glad  to  meet  again  with  the 
Luftons  and  Mrs.  Thorne  of  Chaldicotes.  But  we  feel  that  the 
reopening  of  Lily  Dale’s  love-affairs  is  straining  the  point ; and 
the  reappearance  of  Johnny  Eames,  with  the  long  account  of 
his  intrigues  with  Miss  Demoulines  and  his  quarrels  with  Sir 
Raffle  Buffle,  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  main 
story,  form  a disagreeable  excrescence  upon  an  otherwise  beau- 
tiful work.  These  chapters  remain  a wholesome  warning  to 
whomsoever  would  adopt  a method  of  novel-writing  the  dan- 
gers of  which  even  Anthony  Trollope  could  not  always  encoun- 
ter  with  impunity. 

As  we  turn  from  this  author’s  literary  workmanship  to  the 
scenes  and  characters  which  he  has  made  so  familiar  and  actual 
to  us,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  breadth  of  sympathy 
which  could  investigate  so  many  and  such  varied  conditions  of 
life.  The  striking  and  entertaining  characteristics  of  the  Irish 
attracted  his  early  attention,  and  among  them  was  laid  the  scene 
of  his  first  two  acknowledged  novels,  “ The  Macdermotts”  and 
“ The  Kellys.”  The  former  of  these  is,  we  believe,  Trollope’s 
only  tragedy,  and  in  it  are  powerfully  illustrated  the  miseries  of 
Irish  life,  the  national  improvidence,  the  perpetual  difficulties 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  many 
redeeming  traits  of  the  people.  The  author’s  fondness  for  Ire- 
land caused  him  to  place  there  the  scene  of  several  later  novels, 
like  “ Castle  Richmond,”  and  to  make  occasional  incursions 
across  the  channel,  as  in  “ Phineas  Finn.”  In  1850,  two  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  “ Kellys  and  the  O’Kellys,”  ap- 
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peared  “ La  Vendee,”  a historical  novel  on  the  well-worn  theme 
of  the  French  Revolution.  A subject  of  this  kind  was  out  of 
Trollope’s  line,  and  not  well  calculated  to  bring  his  peculiar 
powers  into  play.  Altho  the  story  has  not  a little  narrative  in- 
terest, the  reader  feels  that  the  characters  lack  the  stamp  of 
reality  which  the  author  could  give  to  the  inmates  of  Barchester 
close,  and  that  a study  of  violent,  romantic  passion  like  that  of 
Adolphe  Denot  was  ill  adapted  to  the  pen  so  perfectly  at  home 
in  describing  the  conventional  every-day  loves  of  a Lord  Lufton 
or  a Frank  Gresham.  Five  years  elapsed  after  the  publication 
of  “ La  Vendee”  before  Trollope  gave  another  work  to  the 
world,  and  then  appeared  the  first  of  those  Barchester  Chronicles 
from  which  the  novel-reading  public  has  derived  so  much  enter- 
tainment and  their  author  so  well  deserved  a fame. 

The  part  of  the  cathedral  town  which  the  reader  remembers 
with  most  pleasure  is  Hiram’s  Hospital,  the  retreat  for  superan- 
nuated workmen,  where  live  the  twelve  old  bedesmen,  and,  in  his 
comfortable  home  close  by,  their  warden,  with  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter and  his  cherished  violoncello.  Septimus  Harding  typifies  all 
that  is  pure  and  self-denying  in  the  clergy.  “ ‘ I feel  sure,’  said 
Archdeacon  Grantly,  when  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Warden  had 
passed  away,  ‘ that  he  never  had  an  impure  fancy  in  his  mind, 
or  a faulty  wish  in  his  heart.  His  tenderness  has  surpassed  the 
tenderness  of  woman,  and  yet,  when  an  occasion  came  for  show- 
ing it,  he  had  all  the  spirit  of  a hero.’  ” The  Archdeacon  repre- 
sents the  secular  arm  of  the  church,  the  priest  militant,  whose 
practical,  businesslike  habit  of  mind  and  combative  disposition 
fit  him  to  champion  the  cause  of  his  weaker  brother,  but  not  to 
attain  the  latter’s  spiritual  elevation.  He  is  the  personage  who 
holds  the  interest  of  the  reader  most  closely  through  the  Bar- 
chester series  of  novels,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  thor- 
oughly human  and  natural  of  the  author’s  conceptions.  As  he 
stood  in  the  precincts  of  Hiram’s  Hospital,  reproving  the  old 
bedesmen  for  their  participation  in  the  revolutionary  ideas  which 
had  been  taught  by  the  enemies  of  the  church,  Trollope  sketched 
him  with  the  pen  of  an  artist  who  could  see  the  man  beneath 
the  outward  form : 

“ As  the  Archdeacon  stood  up  to  make  his  speech,  erect  in  the  middle 
of  that  little  square,  he  looked  like  an  ecclesiastical  statue  placed  there,  as  a 
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fitting  impersonification  of  the  church  militant  here  on  earth;  his  shovel 
hat,  large,  new,  and  well  pronounced,  a churchman’s  hat  in  every  inch,  de- 
clared the  profession  as  plainly  as  does  the  Quaker’s  broad  brim ; his 
heavy  eyebrow,  large  open  eyes,  and  full  mouth  and  chin  expressed  the 
solidity  of  his  order;  the  broad  chest,  amply  covered  with  fine  cloth,  told 
how  well-to-do  was  his  estate ; one  hand,  ensconced  within  his  pocket, 
evinced  the  practical  hold  which  our  mother  church  keeps  on  her  tempo- 
ral possessions ; and  the  other,  loose  for  action,  was  ready  to  fight  if  need 
be  in  her  defence;  and,  below  these,  the  decorous  breeches,  and  neat  black 
gaiters,  showing  so  admirably  that  well-turned  leg,  betokened  the  decency, 
the  outward  beauty  and  grace,  of  our  church  establishment.” 

It  would  seem  as  tho  the  Dean  and  chapter  of  Barchester 
must  have  lived  on  forever  in  unbroken  ecclesiastical  quiet, 
listening  to  the  authoritative  words  of  the  Archdeacon  and  the 
sonorous  chanting  of  Septimus  Harding,  were  it  not  for  the  advent 
of  the  henpecked  Dr.  Proudie  and  his  insolent  chaplain,  Slope. 
These  characters,  together  with  the  scholarly  Arabin,  and  Dr. 
Stanhope,  corroded  by  the  rust  of  Italian  idleness,  complete  a 
group  of  clergymen  for  the  delineation  of  which  Trollope  is 
justly  famous.  He  was  at  one  time  severely  attacked  for  having 
described  clergymen  simply  as  men,  apart  from  their  sacred 
office.  But  to  this  he  justly  replied  that  the  clergyman  in  the 
pulpit  was  no  subject  for  the  novelist:  he  became  so  only  when 
he  mingled  with  general  society.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Crawley,  how- 
ever, is  a very  fine  study  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  earnest- 
ness. In  no  case  did  Trollope  write  of  the  clergy  with  flippancy 
or  disrespect.  He  studied  them  as  one  who  reverenced  their 
calling,  but  who  met  them  too  familiarly  in  social  life  to  avoid 
noting  those  weaknesses  from  which  the  best  of  men  are  never 
free. 

“To  me,”  said  the  author  of  the  Barchester  Chronicles, 
“ Barset  has  been  a real  county,  and  its  city  a real  city,  and  the 
spires  and  towers  have  been  before  my  eyes,  and  the  voices  of 
the  people  are  known  to  my  ears,  and  the  pavements  of  the  city 
ways  are  familiar  to  my  footsteps.”  The  same  stamp  of  reality 
which  he  impressed  on  his  imaginary  cathedral  town  marks  his 
pictures  of  country  life.  Gatherum  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  great 
political  magnate,  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  looms  up  magnificent 
and  comfortless.  Yet  more  familiar  is  Courcy  Castle,  the  coun- 
try home  of  that  De  Courcy  family  which  supplied  Trollope 
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with  such  telling  illustrations  of  the  worldliness  and  corruption 
of  aristocratic  life.  There  is  the  old  Earl,  broken  by  dissipation, 
making  his  family  wretched  by  his  savage  ill-temper;  Lady  de 
Courcy  and  her  daughters,  striving  to  reconcile  their  pride  of 
birth  with  the  business  of  husband-hunting ; Lord  Porlock,  the 
eldest  son,  ruined  like  his  father  and  longing  for  his  death ; the 
Hon.  John  and  the  Hon.  George  seeking  an  idle  maintenance 
in  mercenary  marriages  with  tradesmen’s  daughters.  Not  less 
vivid  and  much  more  agreeable  are  such  scenes  as  the  village  of 
Greshamsbury,  the  home  of  Squire  Gresham,  Dr.  Thorne,  the 
rich  contractor  Scatchard,  and  the  precise  clergyman  Oriel ; 
Framley  Parsonage,  nestling  in  a corner  of  the  Lufton  estate, 
and  Allington,  the  quiet  scene  of  Lily  Dale’s  pathetic  love- 
story. 

When  the  reader  is  taken  to  London,  he  meets  with  a larger 
number  of  characters  and  a greater  variety  of  social  interests. 
The  careers  of  Plantagenet  Palliser  and  Phineas  Finn  are  medi- 
ums for  the  study  of  all  forms  of  political  activity,  Parliamentary 
elections,  intrigues  for  office,  the  characteristic  habits  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  varieties  of  political  ambition,  and  the 
requisites  for  success.  The  brilliancy  of  Lady  Glencora’s  social 
position  and  the  charming  eccentricities  of  her  character  make 
her  the  centre  of  a fashionable  circle  which  is  treated  with  a 
careful  truthfulness  seldom  to  be  found  in  novels  dealing  with 
this  class  of  life.  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  takes  the  reader  to  the  law- 
courts,  Adolphus  Crosbie  and  Johnny  Eames  give  him  a thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  work  and  habits  of  the  civil  service. 

In  no  part  of  his  work  was  this  author  more  thoroughly  at 
home  than  in  his  studies  of  domestic  relations.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  the  intercourse  of  Archdeacon  Grantly 
with  his  son  the  major  and  his  daughter  Lady  Dumbello,  or  the 
scene  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium  at  breakfast  with  his  two  sons 
when  they  had  incurred  the  parental  displeasure.  The  doctrine 
of  love  and  marriage  taught  by  Trollope’s  novels  is  the  doctrine 
now  most  commonly  received  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  society  wherever  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  prevail:  that  love  should 
be  lord  over  all  considerations  of  selfish  and  material  interest, 
but  never  lord  over  duty.  Almost  all  his  love-stories  hinge 
simply  on  the  final  victory  of  affection  over  obstacles  such  as 
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disparity  in  fortune  or  social  position.  Such  were  the  experi- 
ences of  Lord  Lufton  and  Lucy  Robarts ; of  Lord  Silverbridge 
and  Miss  Boncassen,  the  American  girl;  of  Frank  Gresham  and 
Mary  Thorne;  of  Major  Grantly  and  Grace  Crawley.  Altho  the 
marriage  of  interest  arranged  between  Plantagenet  Palliser  and 
Lady  Glencora  turns  out  happily,  such  unions  are  almost  uni- 
versally marked  by  the  wretchedness  of  Adolphus  Crosbie  and 
Lady  Alexandrina.  The  most  interesting  of  Trollope’s  love- 
stories  is  that  of  Lily  Dale,  in  which  is  described  a passion  of 
the  strongest  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  purest  kind ; a love 
which,  once  openly  given,  can  neither  be  wholly  withdrawn  from 
its  object  nor  transferred  to  another.  But,  as  a rule,  he  at- 
tempted little  beyond  the  description  of  conventional,  every-day 
courtship ; and  the  reader  may  usually  rest  assured  that,  after  a 
sufficient  number  of  pages  have  been  filled  with  parental  objec- 
tions and  the  not  very  heartrending  tribulations  resulting  there- 
from. the  desired  ceremony  will  take  place  in  due  form,  and  all 
opposition  will  have  been  forgotten  by  the  time  the  Lady  Luf- 
ton of  the  story  finds  occasion  to  remark  to  the  Lucy  Robarts: 
“Yes,  my  dear,  the  big  room  looking  into  the  little  garden  to 
the  south  was  always  the  nursery,  and  if  you  ask  my  advice,  it 
will  still  remain  so.” 

The  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  satirical  elements  of 
fictitious  composition  are  not  prominent  in  Trollope’s  work,  but 
good  examples  of  them  all  are  not  difficult  to  find.  The  scene 
of  Father  John  passing  his  hat  at  the  McGovern  wedding,  of 
Lady  de  Courcy’s  insolence  worsted  by  that  of  the  Signora 
Neroni  at  the  Ullathorn  garden-party,  and  of  Mrs.  Proudie  in- 
spired by  the  hope  of  victory  as  her  eyes  fell  on  her  husband’s 
pillow,  all  these  are  described  in  a vein  of  quiet  humor.  The 
nobly  borne  sufferings  of  Lily  Dale’s  heart  and  Crawley’s  mental 
anguish,  Harding’s  surreptitious  visits  to  his  violoncello  when  he 
had  become  too  feeble  to  play  upon  it,  and  to  his  surplices 
when  too  old  to  officiate  at  the  cathedral,  are  thoroughly 
pathetic.  The  death  of  Thady  Macdermott  is  the  best  if  not 
the  only  example  of  Trollope’s  tragic  power.  There  is  a delicate 
vein  of  satire  in  the  greeting  accorded  to  Mary  Thorne,  when 
she  becomes  an  heiress,  by  Lady  Arabella  Gresham,  and  in  the 
correspondence  between  Lady  Amelia  de  Courcy  and  Augusta 
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Gresham  concerning  the  “ responsibilities”  of  rank  in  the  matter 
of  marriage. 

Trollope’s  position  in  fiction  is  not  a difficult  one  to  fix.  He 
was  essentially  a realist,  but  a realist  who  preferred  the  agreea. 
ble  to  the  disagreeable.  He  was  as  true  to  nature  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a novelist  to  be,  but  he  chose  to  study  nature  under  the 
forms  which  please  and  not  under  those  which  shock  the  sym- 
pathies and  taste  of  men.  He  had  none  of  Scott’s  romantic 
nor  of  Lytton’s  poetical  imagination.  He  had  no  social  evils  to 
expose  like  Dickens,  no  philosophical  theories  to  expound  like 
George  Eliot.  He  was  not  a satirist  like  Thackeray.  He  may 
justly  be  described  as  a literary  photographer  of  social  life  in 
the  upper  ranks.  He  described  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers, 
members  of  Parliament,  nobles,  squires,  lovers,  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  observer  rather  than  of  a critic.  He  was  a chroni- 
cler much  more  than  a literary  artist.  The  popularity  of  his 
works  was  due  neither  to  symmetry  of  proportions,  nor  to  skil- 
fulness of  construction,  nor  to  an  abundance  of  beautiful 
thoughts ; their  value  rests  on  the  truthfulness  with  which  they 
reflect  the  occupations,  interests,  and  amusements  of  a peaceful 
and  industrial  community.  While  Trollope  will  never  be  studied 
as  a master  of  art,  the  future  historian  will  seek  in  his  pages,  as 
Mr.  Lecky  has  sought  in  those  of  Fielding,  for  trustworthy  in- 
formation regarding  contemporary  social  life. 

Among  the  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  name  of 
Anthony  Trollope  will  be  placed  in  the  second  rank.  Not  be- 
cause the  work  he  aimed  at  doing  was  not  thoroughly  well  done  ; 
but  because  he  did  not  aim  at  the  highest  excellence.  The  best 
photography  cannot  reach  the  plane  of  art.  To  reproduce  easily 
and  voluminously  in  fictitious  composition  the  results  of  daily 
observation  is  not  as  great  a task  as  the  origination  and  labori- 
ous execution  of  high  conceptions.  To  connect  entertaining 
descriptions  of  common  life  by  a thread  of  story  is  an  accom- 
plishment undeserving  that  admiration  which  we  accord  to  a 
work  in  which  narrative,  characters,  and  incidents  are  combined 
in  one  artistic  perfectly  proportioned  whole.  But,  altho  in  the 
history  of  English  fiction  the  talents  of  Trollope  will  be  placed 
below  the  genius  of  Scott,  Hawthorne,  Thackeray,  and  George 
Eliot,  his  name  will  be  honored  as  much  as  theirs  for  honesty 
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and  purity  of  purpose.  He  plainly  saw  that  no  author  can 
create  fictitious  characters  and  interest  his  readers  in  their 
thoughts  and  careers  without  inculcating,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, some  definite  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and 
falsehood.  And  it  was  Trollope’s  constant  endeavor,  success- 
fully attained  through  a long  series  of  novels,  so  to  write  that  his 
readers  should  be  the  better  for  what  he  placed  before  them. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  a fine  example  of  a man  of  letters, 
industrious,  honest,  unaffected,  who  could  elevate  while  he 
entertained,  who  could  be  a realist  without  ceasing  to  be  pure, 
who  could  write  for  gain  without  pandering  to  low  or  vulgar 
tastes. 


Bayard  Tuckerman. 


THE  ALLEGED  CONFLICT  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE 
AND  RELIGION. 


IT  is  not  uncommon  at  present  to  hear  it  asserted  or  insinu- 
ated that  religion,  and  the  Christian  religion  in  particular, 
has  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  natural  sci- 
ence,— including  under  this  designation  the  various  departments 
of  research  which  concern  themselves  with  the  material  world. 
Sometimes  Christianity  is  spoken  of  as  an  enemy  still  formid- 
able. Sometimes  the  paean  of  triumph  is  sounded  as  over  a 
slain  foe.  There  has  been,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  writers 
referred  to,  one  continuous  conflict  between  the  religious  class 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  devotees  of  scientific  knowledge  on 
the  other.  The  students  of  nature  have  had  to  press  their  way 
forward  in  the  face  of  the  sword  and  the  fagot.  Scientific 
inquiry  has  been  confronted  by  preconceived  opinions  concern- 
ing its  subject-matter,  having  their  basis  in  theological  creeds. 
Dogmas  of  the  church  have  warned  off  the  student  who  has 
been  disposed  to  look  upon  the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  an 
open,  inquisitive  eye.  He  has  been  enjoined  to  see  to  it  that 
his  investigations  conduct  him  to  certain  foreordained  conclu- 
sions. Independent  judgment,  founded  on  an  unprejudiced 
inspection  of  the  phenomena,  in  the  light  of  inductive  logic,  has 
been  branded  as  profane.  The  naturalist  has  had  to  pursue  his 
toilsome  search  with  telescope  a-nd  microscope  while  the  din  of 
ecclesiastical  rebuke  has  tormented  his  ears.  The  questions 
which  he  has  striven  to  settle  by  observation  and  reasoning  he 
has  been  told  are  already  determined,  once  for  all,  by  the  infal- 
lible authority  of  the  Bible.  What  is  the  flickering  torch  of  the 
feeble  intellect  of  man,  ever  stumbling  on  his  way,  by  the  side 
of  a direct  illumination  from  the  source  of  all  light,  irradiating 
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the  mind  of  prophet  and  seer  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost?  The  pulpit,  it  is  said,  is  always  ready  to 
shower  anathemas  upon  the  head  of  the  pioneer  who  opens 
new  vistas  of  truth  in  the  field  of  scientific  exploration.  If 
flames  and  torture  are  dispensed  with,  it  is  very  likely  from 
lack  of  power.  The  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  in  relation  to 
the  sciences  of  nature  is  the  same  as  of  old.  The  weapons  of 
warfare  are  blunted,  but  the  nature  of  the  struggle  is  unaltered. 
Christianity  assumes  to  define  within  a realm  which  science 
claims  as  its  own.  It  looks  on  science  as  a trespasser  breaking 
down  sacred  landmarks.  Science,  on  the  contrary,  within  its 
province,  disowns  the  usurped  authority  of  religion:  it  treats  the 
definitions  of  the  creed  with  disdain. 

This  will  be  recognized  as  a not  unfair  paraphrase  of  what 
one  may  frequently  meet  with  in  books  and  periodicals  of  the 
day.  The  errors  and  distortions  mingled  in  representations 
of  this  sort  I shall  hope  to  point  out.  At  the  beginning,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  to  confess  that  the  general  allegation  is  not  with- 
out plausibility.  It  is  not  a pure  fabrication.  There  are  facts 
on  which  it  is  founded,  whatever  mistake  and  whatever  exagger- 
ation are  carried  into  the  interpretation  of  them.  That,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  in  past  times,  nearer  and  more  remote,  the 
legitimate  pursuits,  researches,  arguments,  and  hypotheses  of 
physical  inquirers  have  been  frowned  upon,  denounced,  and  pro- 
scribed, is  undeniable.  That  bodily  punishments  have  been 
inflicted,  and,  in  other  cases,  the  penalty  of  unpopularity  and 
ostracism,  on  account  of  opinions,  and  well-warranted  opinions, 
in  natural  science,  history  is  a witness.  In  antiquity,  prior  to 
Christ,  science  was  not  without  its  persecuted  votaries.  Socrates, 
to  be  sure,  was  convicted  and  put  to  death,  not  for  heresies  in 
physics;  for  the  study  of  physical  phenomena  appeared  to  him 
to  be  time  wasted,  and  an  encroachment  on  a province  that 
might  better  be  left  to  the  regulation  of  the  gods.  Aristotle 
was  threatened  with  persecution,  like  Socrates,  for  alleged  mis- 
chievous teaching  in  relation  distinctively  to  theology  and  ethics. 
But  Anaxagoras  was  arraigned  before  an  Athenian  court  for 
holding  impious  physical  doctrine,  such  as  the  opinion  that  the 
sun  is  an  incandescent  stone,  larger  than  the  Peloponnesus;  and 
he  owed  his  deliverance  to  the  friendship  and  the  eloquence  of 
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Pericles.  Passing  down  into  Christian  times,  with  which  we  are 
now  specially  concerned,  it  is  a familiar  fact  that  in  the  middle 
ages  the  students  who  early  interested  themselves  in  chemical 
experiments,  whether  in  the  hope  of  transmuting  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  or  for  some  better  reason,  were  suspected  of 
having  entered  into  a league  with  the  devil,  and  of  accomplish- 
ing their  experiments  with  the  aid  of  this  dark  confederate. 
Even  Albert  the  Great,  the  teacher  of  Aquinas,  did  not  wholly 
escape  this  dangerous  suspicion.  At  a later  day,  Roger  Bacon  had 
more  to  endure  on  the  ground  of  analogous  imputations.  At  a 
time  when  the  air  was  thought  to  be  thronged  with  invisible 
demons,  it  was  natural  to  attribute  the  strange  effects  produced 
by  chemical  manipulation  to  a preternatural  cause.  Turning  to 
still  later  times,  we  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  ecclesiastical 
antagonism  to  astronomy,  and  of  the  memorable  case  of  Galileo. 
The  publication  of  the  documents  connected  with  this  case  has 
put  it  into  the  power  of  every  candid  person,  who  will  give  the 
requisite  attention  to  them,  to  get  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
facts;  and  it  has  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  theological  partisans 
to  conceal  or  to  distort  the  truth.  It  is  true  that  much  is  still  said 
of  the  Florentine  astronomer’s  imprudence  in  the  advocacy  of 
his  doctrines,  and  of  his  temerity  in  venturing  to  discuss  the 
biblical  relations  of  his  discoveries,  instead  of  leaving  the  inter- 
pretation of  texts  to  the  authorized  mouthpieces  of  the  church. 
Even  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Galileo  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  lays  stress  on  the  “sanguine” 
habit  of  the  philosopher,  and  on  the  harm  which  it  brought 
upon  him.  It  is  true  that  Galileo’s  anxiety  to  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  wonderful  discoveries  led  him  into  covert  means  of 
accomplishing  his  end.  It  is  true  that  his  ethical  feeling,  like 
that  of  too  many  Italians  of  that  day,  made  prevarication,  and, 
when  driven  to  the  wall,  direct  falsehood,  facile  to  him.  But 
nothing  that  he  did  affords  any  valid  excuse,  or  hardly  even  a 
faint  palliation,  for  the  enormous  wrong  of  the  organized, 
unrelenting  endeavor  to  suppress  the  publication  of  important 
scientific  truth,  and  for  the  more  terrible  sin  of  driving  an  old 
man  to  perjure  himself  by  abjuring  beliefs  which  his  tempters 
and  persecutors  well  knew  that  in  his  heart  he  really  held.  The 
lesson  which  ought  to  be  derived,  for  all  time,  from  this  glaring 
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instance  of  bigotry  and  cruel  intolerance  will  be  lost  if  the  real 
character  of  it  is  allowed  to  be  covered  up  by  sophistical  apolo- 
gies. It  is  a fact  that,  at  the  command  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  in 
1616,  by  a decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  was  declared  to  be  false  and  contrary  to  Scripture  ; 
that  in  1633,  Galileo,  with  the  approbation  if  not  at  the  com- 
mand of  Urban  VIII.,  was  condemned  to  abjure  the  doctrine  as 
heretical,  which,  seventeen  years  before,  had  been  pronounced 
false  and  contradictory  to  Scripture.  This  abjuration,  together 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Inquisition,  at  the  command  of  the 
Pope  were  published  to  the  world.  The  prohibition  of  the 
books  which  teach  the  Copernican  doctrine  is  in  all  the  issues 
of  the  Index  that  followed;  it  is  in  that  approved  expressly  by 
a bull  of  Alexander  VII.,  in  1664;  and  it  remained  in  the  Index 
until  its  partial  removal  by  Benedict  XIV.,  in  1757.  The  circu- 
lation of  books  which  inculcate  the  Copernican  theory  was  not  ex- 
pressly authorized  until  it  was  sanctioned  by  Pius  VII.,  in  1822. 1 
It  is  beyond  all  dispute  that  a Congregation  acting  under  the 
commission  of  the  Pope  condemned  as  false  a truth  in  science; 
that,  by  the  express  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  condemnation 
and  abjuration  of  this  truth  by  Galileo  were  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished abroad  to  the  church.1  This  comes  perilously  near  an 
ex  cathedra  declaration  from  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  What 
could  the  faithful  infer  from  such  proceedings,  taken  under  the 
express  authorization  of  the  Pope,  but  that  the  Copernican 
theory  is  false  and  unscriptural?  This  is  a point,  however,  with 
which  we  are  not  at  the  moment  specially  concerned.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  the  tremendous  shock  which  the  Copernican 
theory  gave  to  existing  religious  views.  It  was  not  merely  that 
particular  texts,  like  the  command  of  Joshua  to  the  sun  to  stand 
still,  and  the  assertion  of  the  Psalmist  that  the  sun  rejoices  as  a 
strong  man  to  run  a race  in  his  daily  path  across  the  sky, 
appeared  to  be  contravened ; the  whole  cosmological  concep- 
tion of  Genesis,  besides  numerous  echoes  of  it  in  subsequent 
pages  of  Scripture,  seemed  to  be  subverted;  at  the  same  time 

1 See,  on  the  whole  subject,  the  proofs  given  by  Reusch,  “ Der  Process  Gali- 
lei’s,” etc.  (Bonn,  1879).  Reusch's  conclusions  are  on  pp.  450,  451,  462,  seq. 

5 See  Berti,  II  Proc.  original,  di  Galileo  Galilei,  etc.  (Roma,  1876).  Doc. 
LXIV.  p.  121. 
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that  established  ideas  respecting  the  future  state  of  existence 
and  the  location  of  the  different  abodes  of  the  good  and  the 
evil — ideas  sanctioned  by  patristic  and  scholastic  authority — 
were  shaken  to  the  foundation. 

Nothing  so  disgraceful  as  the  condemnation  of  old  Galileo, 
and  his  abjuration,  compelled  under  menace  of  the  torture,  can 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Protestants,  as  regards  the  treatment 
accorded  to  the  devotees  of  natural  science.  But  Protestantism 
has  to  acknowledge  that  the  same  sort  of  mistake  has  been 
made,  with  circumstances  less  tragic  and  signal,  by  professed 
advocates  of  a larger  liberty  of  thought.  From  the  first  rise  of 
geology  down  to  a recent  day  the  students  of  this  branch  of 
science  have  had  to  fight  their  way  against  an  opposition  con- 
ducted in  the  name  of  religion  and  of  the  Bible.  They  were 
charged  with  a presumptuous  attempt  to  contravene  the  plain 
teaching  of  revelation.  Cowper,  in  satirizing  the  dreams  and 
delusions  which  get  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  does  not  omit 
to  castigate  those  who 

“ drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a register,  by  which  we  learn 
That  he  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amiable  poet  intends  to  pour 
scorn  upon  the  theory  that  the  globe  is  more  than  about  six 
thousand  years  old — a theory  then  novel,  but  now  universally 
accepted.  The  geologists  were  flying  in  the  face  of  Moses ; 
they  were  audaciously  setting  up  their  pretended  record,  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  against  the  Creator’s  own  testimony  given  in 
writing.  What  could  indicate  more  palpably  the  arrogance  of 
reason  ? How  many  pulpits  thundered  forth  their  denuncia- 
tion of  the  impious  fiction  of  the  geologists ! The  teachers  of 
the  new  geologic  cosmogony  were  pelted  with  the  grave  rebukes 
or  contemptuous  sneers  of  good  men  who  considered  them- 
selves called  to  crush  the  adversaries  of  a tenet  long  estab- 
lished and  having  its  firm  warrant  in  Scripture.  In  this 
country  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  who  fifty  years  ago  was  the 
leading  biblical  scholar  among  us,  a man  of  brilliant  talents  and 
of  extensive  if  not  always  accurate  learning,  took  the  field  against 
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the  conclusions  of  geology,  which  he  considered  at  war  with  any 
fair  interpretation  of  the  opening  page  of  the  Bible.  The  late 
Professor  Silliman  was  obliged  to  contend,  for  many  years,  with 
sceptical  theologians  on  whom  his  arguments  made  no  more 
impression  than  hail-stones  upon  a rock.  Sometimes  it  was 
said  that  the  fossils  which  are  found  imbedded  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  buried  on  the  sea-shore,  are  the  relics  of  the  great  and 
devastating  Noachian  deluge.  Not  unfrequently  it  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  declare  that  God  may  have  created  them  just  as 
they  are  and  where  they  lie.  Hugh  Miller,  even  at  the  late  day 
when  he  wrote,  found  it  requisite  to  argue  from  analogy — from 
the  inference  justified  in  the  case  of  cemeteries  which  contain 
human  bones — that  the  hypothesis  of  the  immediate  creation 
of  fossils  in  the  fossil  form  is  inconsistent  with  sound  logic,  and 
involves  a disparagement  of  the  Creator’s  veracity.  The  most 
recent  instance  of  mistaken  religious  zeal  in  a blaze  against  the 
naturalists  is  furnished  by  the  advent  of  Darwinism.  The 
recollection  is  still  fresh  of  the  outcries  which  the  appearance 
of  Darwin’s  “ Origin  of  Species  ” and  “ Descent  of  Man  ” pro- 
voked. How  far  the  different  sorts  of  animals  and  other 
organized  beings  are  bound  together  by  a genetic  connection 
is  still  an  open  question;  altho  the  traditional  beliefs  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  various  divisions  may  be  said  to  have 
dropped,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  scientific  creed.  Even 
if  species  come  into  being  by  descent,  it  is  problematical 
whether  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  is  a solvent  of  so 
great  power  as  the  Darwinian  form  of  the  evolution  hypothesis 
has  maintained.  But  the  bearings  of  Darwinism,  in  the  shape  in 
which  its  author  propounded  it,  upon  theism  and  Christian  be. 
lief,  are  now  well  understood.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown 
that  it  leaves  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  as  Christians 
conceive  of  them,  untouched.  Speculations  of  Darwin  pertain- 
ing to  the  origin  of  the  mind  and  of  the  moral  faculty  may 
wear  a threatening  look  ; but  these  are  a subordinate  part  of  the 
Darwinian  discussion ; and  it  should  not  be  lightly  assumed 
that  even  these  of  necessity  clash  with  the  Christian  idea  of 
man  as  a spiritual  and  responsible  creature.  A preacher  of  so 
high  a type  of  ecclesiasticism  and  of  an  orthodoxy  so  stainless 
as  Dean  Liddell  tells  us,  in  a sermon  preached  since  Darwin 
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was  entombed,  that  the  theory  which  has  made  his  name 
famous  carries  in  it  no  antagonism  to  the  creed  of  a Christian. 
The  conflict  about  which  there  has  been  so  great  a noise  is 
pronounced  to  be  unreal.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  guns  of  a 
myriad  pulpits  have  been  turned  upon  a man  of  straw. 

The  causes  of  the  attitude  of  intolerance  which  has  frequent- 
ly been  taken  by  religious  men  towards  new  opinions  in  natural 
science  are  multiple.  There  is,  first,  the  customary  impatience 
of  new  truth,  or  of  new  doctrine  which  st&nds  in  opposition  to 
cherished  ideas — ideas  that  have  long  had  a quiet  lodgment  in  the 
mind.  This  species  of  conservatism  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
theologians  or  to  the  religious  class ; it  belongs  to  other  classes 
of  human  beings  as  well,  and  is  manifested  equally  in  connec- 
tion with  other  beliefs.  Innovators  in  politics,  or  in  these  very 
sciences  which  have  to  do  with  the  material  world,  are  very  apt 
to  be  confronted  with  resistance — often  with  stubborn  and  an- 
gry resistance — from  people  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits. 
Few  ministers  expressed  a more  unsparing  antipathy  to  Dar- 
winism than  Agassiz,  the  apostle  of  a different  zoological  sys- 
tem. The  path  which  scientific  discoverers  have  to  tread,  apart 
from  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  jealousies  which  they  are 
liable  to  awaken,  is  not  apt  to  be  a smooth  one.  The  odium 
theologicum  is  only  one  specific  form  of  a more  generic  odium 
which  vents  itself  in  learned  scientific  bodies  and  in  the  contro- 
versial papers  of  rival  schools  of  savans.  It  would  seem  as  if 
men  come  at  length  to  look  on  their  established  opinions  as  a 
piece  of  property,  and  upon  all  who  seem  disposed  to  rob  them 
of  this  agreeable  possession  as  thieves  and  robbers.  Fanaticism 
may  be  kindled  in  behalf  of  any  cause  or  creed  with  which  per- 
sonal feeling  has  become  associated,  or  with  which  intellectual 
pride  has  irrevocably  become  involved.  Hence  every  important 
revolution  in  scientific  opinion  has  succeeded  not  without  a con- 
flict with  the  adherents  of  the  traditional  view, — an  internecine 
war  among  the  cultivators  of  science  themselves. 

Then,  secondly,  religious  faith,  as  it  exists  in  almost  every 
mind,  is  habitually  associated  with  beliefs  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  implicated  in  it.  Beyond  the  truth  itself  on  which  a man 
really  lives,  there  is  a mass  of  connected  belief  which  not  one 
out  of  a hundred,  to  speak  moderately,  either  attempts  to  dis- 
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sever  from  it,  or  imagines  it  possible  to  dissever.  To  disconnect 
this  accretion  of  secondary  beliefs,  be  they  well-founded  or  ill- 
founded,  from  that  which  is  vital,  it  is  tacitly  taken  for  granted, 
is  out  of  the  question.  That  which  would  remain  after  the  am- 
putation, it  is  silently  assumed,  would  bleed  to  death.  It  is  only 
the  few  disciplined  and  rigorously  logical  minds  who  approxi- 
mate closely  to  a perception  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  vital  to 
a doctrine  or  a system.  Such  a discrimination  is  seldom  made 
with  any  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Hence  one  may  think  that 
his  life  is  threatened  when  the  surgeon’s  knife  is  lopping  off  an 
excrescence,  or  is  removing  a member  the  loss  of  which  leaves 
the  body  with  undiminished  or  increased  vigor.  Religious  be- 
liefs in  the  average  mind  are  so  interwoven  with  one  another, 
as  the  mere  effect  of  association,  where  there  may  be  no  neces- 
sary bond  of  union,  that  where  one  of  them  is  assailed  the  whole 
are  thought  to  be  in  danger.  Time  was  when  a belief  in  witch- 
craft was  held  by  many  to  be  an  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis 
ecclesice.  Even  John  Wesley  expresses  this  opinion,  or  some- 
thing equivalent.  It  was  a belief  that  had  existed  so  long,  it  had 
been  adopted  and  practised  on  by  so  many  of  the  bad  and  good, 
it  was  judged  to  be  so  recognized  in  the  Scriptures,  it  entered 
so  intimately  into  the  accepted  mode  of  conceiving  of  superna- 
tural agents,  that  the  loss  of  it  out  of  the  faith  of  a Christian  was 
felt  to  be  like  a displacement  of  a stone  from  the  arch : it  would 
lead  to  the  downfall  of  the  whole  structure.  The  old  Greeks  held 
that  the  stars  were  severally  the  abode  of  deific  beings  ; they  were 
animated  and  moved  by  intelligences.  Plato  and  Aristotle  were 
not  delivered  from  this  way  of  thinking.  When  a man  like 
Anaxagoras  said  that  the  sun  was  a stone,  the  entire  theological 
edifice  was  felt  to  be  menaced  with  overthrow.  Men  did  not  at 
once  discern  that  atheism  did  not  follow.  They  did  not  see  that 
a belief  either  in  one  God,  or  in  gods  many  or  lords  many,  might 
still  subsist,  and  subsist  just  as  well,  when  the  traditional  tenet 
which  personified  the  stars  had  been  relinquished.  It  is  a matter 
of  daily  experience  to  witness  a vociferous  opposition  to  the  in- 
troduction of  some  new  mode  of  conceiving  of  a religious  truth, 
or  of  defending  it,  where  the  motive  of  the  embittered  outcry  is 
a misconception  of  the  effect  of  the  opinion  in  question  upon 
the  substance  of  religious  belief.  The  disposition  “ to  multiply 
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essentials,”  old  Richard  Baxter  considered  the  bane  of  the 
church,  the  prolific  source  of  intolerance  and  division.  The 
tendency  to  identify  accident  with  substance,  the  failure  to  dis- 
cern the  core  of  a truth  from  its  integuments,  is  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  rash,  and  unreasoning,  and  vehement  resistance  that 
has  been  offered,  in  past  times,  to  the  advances  of  natural  sci- 
ence. 

In  adverting  to  the  occasions  of  conflict  between  persons 
specially  interested  in  religious  truth  and  students  of  natural 
science,  there  is  one  other  observation  to  be  made  to  which  it  is 
well  for  theologians  to  give  heed.  The  ground  is  often  practi- 
cally taken,  and  sometimes  avowedly,  that  the  views  relative  to 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  respecting  the  material  world,  both  as 
to  its  meaning  and  authority,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  we 
ought  to  cling  to  until  we  are  forced  to  abandon  them.  The 
maxim  is  to  part  with  the  traditional  opinions  on  this  topic  only 
when  the  concession  is  extorted  by  evidence  no  longer  to  be 
withstood.  Never  yield  an  inch  of  ground  until  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  hold  it.  This  way  of  viewing  the  subject  is  wholly 
unscientific  and  unworthy  of  theology,  if  theology  would  keep 
its  place  as  a science.  It  rests  on  a false  assumption  respect- 
ing the  rightful  relation  of  religion  to  the  studies  of  nature. 
It  is  mischievous,  it  is  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  religion.  It  is 
in  fact,  in  its  proper  tendency,  suicidal.  It  is  unscientific,  in 
the  first  place.  If  the  progress  of  natural  science  has  taught  in 
repeated  instances,  and  taught  impressively,  that  the  traditional 
views  taken  of  the  Scriptures  contain  error,  the  aim  should  be  to 
eliminate  that  error,  and  to  do  it,  if  possible,  forthwith,  and  not 
wait  to  receive  blow  after  blow.  Some  new  canon  of  interpre- 
tation should  be  found  which  places  the  reader  of  the  Bible 
above  the  reach  of  these  rude  disturbances  of  his  belief.  If 
this  is  found  impracticable,  if  it  be  found  that  fair  interpretation, 
without  any  such  strain  as  offends  the  critical  sense  and  the 
ethical  sense  as  well,  fails  to  set  the  scriptural  expressions  in 
harmony  with  the  ascertained  results  of  inductive  science,  then 
let  the  inspiration-dogma  be  revised.  Let  the  theory  relative 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture  be  formulated  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  Our  position  is  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  church  to 
stand  idle  and  passive,  but  prepared  to  give  up  one  point  after 
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another  as  it  may  find  itself  obliged  to  do  so.  This  is  virtually 
the  position  which  many  would  assume.  They  stand,  waiting 
for  some  new  demand  from  natural  science — stand  shivering, 
perhaps,  lest  they  should  be  stripped  of  another  inherited  notion 
respecting  the  world  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  made.  The 
proper  course  for  the  thinkers  of  the  church  to  take  is  to  anti- 
cipate the  demands  of  natural  science,  and,  as  far  as  the  light 
they  possess  will  enable  them,  take  up  a position  as  to  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  substance  of  the  faith  from  which 
they  cannot  be  dislodged.  No  course  could  be  better  adapted  to 
excite  a general  distrust  of  Scripture  than  that  of  making  a 
stand  at  one  point  after  another,  only  to  beat  a retreat  at  the 
first  regular  onset  of  the  assailant.  The  policy  which  we  here 
condemn  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  natural  science  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  adversary  bent  upon  conquest,  instead  of 
a branch  of  human  knowledge  to  be  hailed  as  an  ally  and  a 
friend.  The  progress  of  physical  discovery  has  gone  far  enough 
to  render  it  practicable  for  Christian  theologians,  if  they  will 
clear  their  minds  of  bias  either  on  the  side  of  tradition  or  of  in- 
novation, to  compare  the  utterances  of  the  Bible  with  the  set- 
tled doctrines  of  science,  and  then  determine  what  modification 
of  formulas  and  interpretations  is  required.  The  seventeenth 
century  was  far  less  favorably  situated  than  the  nineteenth  as 
regards  the  discrimination  between  the  human  and  the  divine 
factors  which  conspire  in  the  production  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
proper  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  the  bounds  of  that  authority, 
it  is  now  more  practicable  to  define,  since  the  phenomena  of 
Scripture  are  more  thoroughly  understood,  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge  which  require  to  be  consulted  as  aids  in  the  inves* 
tigation  have  made  an  immense  advance. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
complaint  which  students  of  nature  have  had  in  times  distant 
and  recent,  I proceed  to  affirm  that  the  general  allegation  against 
religion  and  Christianity  of  having  proved  a hindrance  to  the 
advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  is  destitute  of  any  just 
foundation.  The  school  of  Buehle,  whose  superficial  and  pre- 
tentious “ History  of  Civilization”  abounds  in  manifestations  of 
anti-Christian  prejudice,  is  fond  of  representing  religion  as  in 
perpetual  “ conflict”  with  science.  In  the  Patristic  age,  in  the 
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history  of  ancient  Christianity,  these  writers  can  find  little  that 
can  help  them  to  bolster  up  their  fictitious  charge.  To  under- 
stand the  middle  ages,  one  must  take  into  view  the  domination 
of  Aristotle,  which,  partly  for  good  and  partly  for  evil,  estab- 
lished itself,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  educated  class.  At 
first  Aristotle  was  resisted,  especially  when  the  Arabic  Pan- 
theism linked  itself  to  his  teaching  ; but,  finally,  he  came  to  be 
considered  as  a chosen  man  who  had  exhausted  the  possibilities 
of  natural  reason.  Considering  what  the  character  of  civiliza- 
tion was  in  that  era,  the  influence  of  the  great  Stagyrite  was 
natural,  and  not  without  a great  intellectual  benefit.  With  the 
Reformation,  his  sceptre  was  broken.  The  way  was  opened  by 
this  emancipation  for  the  progress  of  physical  and  natural  science. 
The  epochs  in  this  great  emancipation  are  marked  by  the  advent 
of  the  voyagers,  Columbus  and  Da  Gama,  by  the  discoveries  of 
Copernicus  and  Vesalius,  by  the  revolution  effected  by  Newton, 
by  the  extension  of  astronomical  science  through  the  elder 
Herschel,  and  by  the  final  triumph  of  the  method  of  experimen- 
tal and  inductive  research,  which  owed  much  to  the  influence  of 
Boem,  but  the  glory  of  which  must  be  shared  by  a multitude  of 
explorers.  To  figure  this  progress  of  culture  through  Aristotle’s 
reign,  and  since  his  downfall,  as  a “conflict  with  religion”  is  a 
proceeding  as  shallow  as  it  is  calumnious.1 

The  late  Dr.  John  W.  Draper  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  a class  of  authors  who  have  labored  to  disseminate  the  im- 
pression which  is  here  contradicted.  A man  of  marked  ability, 
and  justly  eminent  in  certain  provinces  of  scientific  knowledge, 
he  has,  nevertheless,  in  his  work  on  “ The  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment of  Europe”  and  in  a smaller  work  on  “ The  Conflict  of 
Religion  and  Science,”  given  currency  to  what  we  consider  a false 
and  injurious  view  of  the  proper  tendency  and  actual  influence 
of  Christianity.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Draper  is  much  more  lenient 
in  his  judgment  of  Protestantism  than  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
But  his  thesis  is  that  “ a divine  revelation  must  necessarily  be 
intolerant  of  contradiction;  it  must  repudiate  all  improvement 
on  itself,  and  view  with  disdain  that  arising  from  the  progressive 

1 Zockler’s  work,  which  I had  not  examined  until  this  article  was  in  type. 
“ Gesch.  d.  Bezichungen  d.  Theol.  u.  Naturwissenschaft”  (1877)  contains  inter- 
esting matter  on  the  points  here  considered. 
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intellectual  development  of  man.”1  His  representation  is  that 
there  are  always  two  parties,  science  on  the  one  side  and  relig- 
ious faith  on  the  other.  The  drift  of  his  teaching  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  great  mistake — the  “ great  neglect  of  duty” — on  the 
part  of  the  heathen  sages  of  antiquity  was  in  failing  to  make 
provision  for  the  propagation  of  their  saving  doctrines ; the 
design  being  apparently  to  suggest  that  the  world  would  have 
been  delivered  from  the  blinding  and  narrowing  influence  of 
that  system  of  religious  belief  which  actually  obtained  sway  in 
Europe.’  There  is  a certain  naivete  in  this  lament;  as  if  the 
failure  to  engage  in  active  propagandism  did  not  grow  out  of 
the  essential  character  of  the  systems  which  the  much  lauded 
sages  and  philosophers  cherished.  This  is  one  point  in  Dr.  Dra- 
per’s view  of  history.  Another  ground  of  lamentation  is  found 
in  the  failure  of  Arabic  culture  and  philosophy  to  become  domi- 
nant. Coupled  with  this  sentiment  is  an  exalted  view  of  the 
scientific  merit  of  "the  Saracenic  philosophers  in  comparison  with 
the  Christian  culture  and  philosophy  which  displaced  them.  The 
ideal  system  appears  to  be  found  in  the  pantheistic  speculations 
of  Averroes.  The  indebtedness  of  Europe  to  Arabic  science  is 
depicted  in  warm  colors. 

All  this  involves  a considerable  amount  of  error  and  exagger- 
ation. It  is  conceded  that  Christian  writers  have  been  some- 
times niggardly  in  awarding  credit  to  the  work  done  by  Moham- 
medan scholars  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  middle  ages.  Relig- 
ious prejudice  has  had  its  effect  in  lowering  unduly  the  estimate 
which  should  be  put  upon  Arabic  learning  and  the  services 
rendered  by  it  in  the  education  of  Europe.  The  universities  of 
Bagdad  and  Damascus,  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  were  lights  in  a 
dark  age.  The  knowledge  gained  by  inquisitive  ecclesiastics 
from  the  North  in  the  Moorish  schools  of  Spain  communicated 
the  impulse  out  of  which  scholasticism  sprang  into  being.  The 
schoolmen  owed  their  first  knowledge  of  Aristotle  to  Eatin 
translations  from  Arabic  versions  of  his  writings.  In  several  of 
the  sciences,  as  medicine  and  astronomy,  the  Arabs  gained' a 
knowledge  above  that  of  their  contemporaries,  and  even  con- 

1 “ History  of  the  Conflict  of  Religion  and  Science,”  p.  vi. 

s Ibid.  p.  vii. 
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tributed  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  to  the  advancement  of  these 
branches.  Laudation  of  the  Arabs  cannot  justly  go  much  be- 
yond this  point.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Arabians  derived  their  science  from  the  Greeks.  Not  only 
their  methods,  but  the  greater  portion  of  their  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, were  acquired  from  the  ancient  writers  whom  they  studied 
through  the  medium  of  translations.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Arabs  were  indebted  to  Christians 
for  their  introduction  to  and  knowledge  of  Greek  authors. 
Versions  of  Aristotle  and  of  other  authors  were  made  into  Ara- 
bic by  Syrian  Christians.  Nestorians  were  the  tutors  and  guides 
of  the  Arabs.  Alfarabi  and  Avicenna  were  pupils  of  Syrian  and 
Christian  physicians.  In  the  ninth  century,  Hassein  Ibn  Ishak 
was  at  the  head  of  a school  of  interpreters  at  Bagdad,  by  whom 
the  Arabs  were  furnished  with  the  treatises  of  the  Stagirite 
and  of  his  ancient  commentators.1  Thirdly,  the  additions  which 
the  Arabs  made  to  the  stock  of  learning  were  comparatively 
small.  We  say  “comparatively.”  In  comparison  with  what 
they  learned  from  the  Greeks,  their  contributions  were  small. 
But,  especially,  in  comparison  with  the  scientific  achievements 
of  Christian  students  of  later  days,  the  discoveries  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans were  insignificant.  Whewell  in  his  “ History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences”  has  brought  out  very  distinctly  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  until  scientific  discovery  and  experiment  were  taken 
up  under  Christian  auspices  and  by  Christian  explorers  that  the 
astonishing  advances  were  made  which  give  character  to  modern 
science.  In  astronomy,  the  favorite  study  of  the  Arabs,  and  one 
in  which  they  really  did  much,  what  is  all  their  original  teaching 
when  set  by  the  side  of  the  work  done  by  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  Newton  ? The  methods,  the  instru- 
ments, the  observations,  the  brilliant  inductions,  which  have 
revolutionized  our  conceptions  of  the  sidereal  universe,  are  not 
due  to  the  Arabs.  They  are  owing  to  the  genius  of  the  Chris- 
tian masters  whose  names  have  just  been  given,  and  to  others 
who  have  trod  in  their  path.  It  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  Chris- 
tianity, amid  the  influences  which  Christian  civilization  has  origi- 
nated, in  the  bosom  of  Christian  society,  that  the  amazing 
progress  of  natural  and  physical  science  in  all  of  its  depart- 
1 See  Ueberweg’s  “ History  of  Philosophy,”  vol.  I.  p.  410.  seq. 
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ments  has  taken  place.  It  is  not  that  praise  of  the  Arabs  for 
what  they  learned  and  taught  is  begrudged.  It  is  only  that  the 
praise  bestowed  on  them  is  exaggerated,  and  that  the  idea  of 
some  stupendous  work  which  they  would  have  done,  if  they  had 
been  let  alone,  is  illusive  and  visionary. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  to  show  that  the  accusation  of 
having  been  on  the  whole  a barrier  in  the  way  of  science,  which 
is  brought  against  Christian  society  at  large,  is  founded  on  a 
misjudgment  respecting  the  factors  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  civilization  and  culture.  A kindred  fallacy  in- 
hering in  this  allegation  is  in  the  identifying  of  the  acts  of 
ecclesiastical  rulers  with  the  sentiments  and  inclinations  of  the 
body  of  Christian  people.  The  proceedings  of  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Latin  Church  in  particular  cases  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  spontaneous  voice  of  Christian  society  as  a whole.  The 
multitude  of  communicants  even  in  that  body  might  not  con- 
cern themselves  in  these  measures  of  persecution.  We  may 
take  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  Galileo.  How  much  did  even 
Catholics  generally  know  of  what  the  Inquisition  was  doing  in 
this  affair?  The  body  of  the  laity  were  not  consulted.  There 
was  no  room  for  a free  expression  of  their  sympathy  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other.  For  ages  the  Christian  Church  was  domin- 
ated in  the  West  by  the  Latin  hierarchy.  To  hold  the  church 
at  all  times,  much  more  Christianity  itself,  responsible  for  every 
deed  of  cruelty  and  fanaticism  which  the  rulers  of  the  church 
committed  is  a manifest  injustice.  Yet  it  is  the  fashion  of  cen- 
sorious writers  who  would  fain  exhibit  religion  as  hostile  to 
science  to  rake  together  from  the  annals  of  the  past  all  the  in- 
stances of  priestly  intolerance  of  this  nature,  and  to  lay  them  in 
a lump  at  the  door  of  the  Christian  Church. 

A fallacy  still  more  flagrant  of  which  the  class  of  writers  to 
whom  we  are  referring  are  guilty  is  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion. The  exposure  of  it  goes  far  to  nullify  the  popular  asser- 
tions with  regard  to  the  opposition,  in  past  days,  of  religion  to 
natural  science.  These  writers  unconsciously  overlook  the  fact 
tnat,  for  the  most  part,  the  pioneers  of  scientific  discovery  who 
have  had  to  endure  persecution  for  broaching  novel  views  upon 
the  constitution  and  origin  of  nature,  have  been  themselves 
Christians.  It  has  not  -been  a war  of  disbelievers  and  sceptics 
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on  the  one  side,  who  have  been  obliged  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
believers  in  Christianity  for  teaching  scientific  truth.  It  has 
commonly  been  a contest  of  Christian  against  Christian. 
Where  there  has  been  a combat  of  this  sort  it  has  been  an  in- 
testine  struggle.  To  represent  by  implication  that  in  one  camp 
have  been  found  atheists  and  infidels,  eager  and  successful  in 
exploring  the  secrets  of  nature,  while  in  the  other  have  been 
collected  the  host  of  Christian  disciples,  their  persecutors,  is 
utterly  false  and  misleading.  Where  the  war  has  existed  it  has 
been  a war  of  Greek  against  Greek.  Christian  men,  taught  in 
Christian  schools,  or  stimulated  intellectually  by  the  aggregate 
of  influences  which  Christianity  has  in  the  process  of  time,  to  a 
great  degree,  called  into  being,  make  some  new  discovery  in  sci- 
ence, which  clashes  with  previous  opinions,  and  strikes  many  as 
I involving  the  rejection  of  some  article  of  Christian  belief.  De- 
bate ensues.  Intemperate  defenders  of  the  received  opinion 
denounce  those  who  would  overthrow  it.  Intolerant  men,  if 
they  have  the  power,  instigated  by  passion  and,  probably,  think- 
ing that  they  are  doing  God  service,  resort  to  force  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  obnoxious  doctrine  and  crushing  its 
) advocates.  These  advocates,  denying  that  Christianity  is  im- 
pugned by  their  new  scientific  creed,  stand,  with  more  or  less 
constancy,  for  the  defence  of  it.  In  some  cases  they  are  im- 
prisoned; in  other  cases  they  are  driven  into  exile,  or  put  to 
death.  Some  become  martyrs  to  science ; some  weakly  re- 
nounce their  convictions.  This,  in  the  main,  is  the  story  of 
persecution  as  directed  against  promoters  of  natural  and  physi- 
cal science.  It  has  been,  with  some  exceptions,  the  melancholy 
tale  of  Christians  so  far  misled  by  passion,  or  by  bad  logic,  or 
false  notions  of  duty,  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  liberty  of 
fellow-Christians  who  are  blessed  with  more  light. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  individuals  who  have  been 
named  among  the  votaries  of  science  that  have  earned  reproach 
for  supposed  religious  aberrations.  Albertus  Magnus  should 
hardly  have  a place  among  them  ; yet  his  name  figures  often 
among  those  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  on  account  of  his  inter- 
est in  alchemy.  Some  of  his  ignorant  contemporaries,  it  is  true, 
thought  him  a magician.  But  this  great  light  of  the  Dominican 
order,  and  teacher  of  Thomas  Aquinas,-  was  as  far  as  possible 
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from  free-thinking  in  religion.  It  was  his  fame  in  the  church 
that  gave  him  the  title  of  “ the  Great.”  He  was  a Christian 
thinker,  justly  held  in  honor  in  his  own  generation,  and  some- 
what in  advance  of  his  times  in  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
natural  science.  Who  was  Roger  Bacon,  who  is  so  often  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  victims  of  religious  bigotry  ? His  eminence  when 
compared  with  the  men  of  his  time  there  may  be  a tendency  at 
present  to  exaggerate  ; but  he  was  unquestionably  on  a level  with 
the  greatest  minds  of  the  thirteenth  century,  so  prolific  in  exam- 
ples of  intellectual  power.  He  was  persecuted  by  reason  of  the 
scientific  spirit  which  he  manifested  and  exemplified  in  his  re- 
searches. His  lectures  at  Oxford  were  interdicted  by  Bonaven- 
tura,  the  General  of  the  Franciscan  order  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber. He  lived  at  Paris  under  a sort  of  ecclesiastical  surveillance 
for  ten  years.  Later,  his  books  were  condemned,  and  he  was  in 
prison  for  fourteen  years.  This  is  one  chapter  of  the  story.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  himself  a sincere  Christian  believer, — as 
firm  a believer  as  were  the  ecclesiastics  who  imposed  penalties  on 
him  for  his  teaching.  This  is  not  all.  Among  his  numerous  sup- 
porters was  that  liberal-minded  man,  Robert  Grosseteste,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Moreover,  it  was  Guy  de  Foulques, 
after  his  election  to  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  Clement  IV., 
who  called  npon  him  to  write  out  a treatise  on  the  sciences  which, 
when  a papal  legate,  he  had  requested  of  him.  This  pope,  it 
would  appear,  interested  himself  in  his  favor ; and  it  was  not 
until  the  accession  of  Nicholas  IV.  to  the  papal  chair,  a man  of 
a very  different  temper,  that  the  persecution  of  Bacon  was 
begun  with  renewed  severity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
philosopher  had  inveighed  with  vehemence  against  the  vices  of 
the  monks  and  the  clergy,  and  against  their  ignorance,  and  had 
gathered  against  him  on  this  account  an  array  of  personal  ene- 
mies. The  story  of  Roger  Bacon  is  the  story  of  a contest 
within  the  church  in  a half-enlightened  age,  an  age  when 
European  life  was  emerging  out  of  the  barbarism  that  followed 
upon  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  that  was  only  briefly 
and  partially  interrupted  in  the  era  of  Charlemagne,  to  return 
again  in  the  tenth  century  with  increased  darkness  and  confu- 
sion. The  story  of  Bacon  is  the  story  of  a conflict  between  an 
able  Christian  teacher,  who  was  decorated  with  the  honorary 
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appellation  of  “ Doctor  Mirabilis,”  who  counted  prelates  and  a 
pope  among  his  friends,  and  a much  more  numerous  set  of  adver- 
saries, partly  frightened  by  the  new  ideas  that  he  broached  and 
partly  exasperated  by  the  stinging  rebukes,  however  deserved, 
which  had  flowed  from  his  sharp  pen.  To  represent  this  as  a 
contest  between  “ religion  and  science,”  under  the  implication 
that  anti-Christian  students  of  science  were  on  one  side  and  the 
i collective  body  of  Christians  on  the  other,  is  to  misrepresent 
history,  with  the  result,  if  not  for  the  purpose,  of  feeding  an 
infidel  prejudice.  As  for  Galileo,  there  is  no  reason  to  question 
that  he  was  a Christian  believer  and  a Catholic,  with  that  low  ethi- 
cal standard  as  regards  the  obligation  of  veracity,  which  was  only 
too  common  among  the  countrymen  of  Machiavelli.  There  is 
no  proof  that  he  doubted  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible, 
more  than  did  Cardinal  Baronius,  to  whom  Galileo  refers,  not 
by  name,  as  the  author  of  the  remark  that  the  Scriptures  were 
given  to  tell  us  how  to  go  to  heaven,  and  not  how  heaven  goes. 
Nor  was  Galileo  without  warm  sympathy  from  ecclesiastics, 
some  of  them  high  in  station,  who  went  as  far  as  they  dared  in 
the  attempt  to  shield  him  against  the  implacable  bigotry  by 
which  he  was  pursued.  Among  his  opponents  were  not  a few 
men  of  science,  ardent  Aristotelians,  who  combined  with  ill- 
informed  and  narrow  churchmen  to  bring  down  upon  the  head 
of  their  illustrious  rival  the  wrath  of  the  Inquisition.  The  his- 
tory of  Galileo  is  the  history  of  a Christian  man  of  science, 
having  among  his  friends  and  supporters  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  Christian  people,  who  constituted,  however,  in  Italy, 
at  that  time,  a powerless  minority  in  the  face  of  the  organized 
and  relentless  vigilance  and  force  of  the  party  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance.  Coming  down  to  recent  days,  we  find  that  the 
earliest  and  most  efficient  promoters  of  geological  science  were 
not  unfriendly  to  the  doctrine  of  theism  or  of  revelation.  In 
this  country  they  were  Christian  believers,  like  the  late  Professor 
Silliman  and  President  Hitchcock.  Such  men  as  these,  with 
candid  Christian  scholars  and  ministers  among  their  auxiliaries, 
fought  the  battle  between  the  cause  of  science  and  its  well- 
meaning,  but  mistaken  and  often  intolerant,  opposers. 

The  aspersions  cast  upon  Christianity  and  the  Christian 
Church  for  an  alleged  interference  with  the  progress  of  science 
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would  be  very  much  diminished  if  the  authors  of  them  would 
learn  to  discriminate  between  science  and  philosophy.  Under 
the  aegis  of  what  is  called  “science”  assent  is  claimed  for 
guesses  and  theories  which  belong,  if  they  belong  anywhere,  in 
the  domain  of  metaphysical  speculation.  They  seek  to  pass 
unquestioned  in  the  livery  of  “science.”  In  themselves  they 
may  deserve  respect  or  disrespect ; but  it  is  a mere  blunder  ora 
trick  to  proclaim  them  as  the  legitimate  products  of  inductive 
investigation.  When  a bright-minded  physicist  proclaims  that 
Plato  and  Shakespeare  are  potentially  present  in  the  sun’s 
rays,  he  is  not  speaking  in  the  character  of  a sober  student  of 
nature,  but  of  a metaphysical  dreamer.  His  proposition  is  with- 
out proof,  and  is  absolutely  incapable  of  proof  by  any  pro- 
cess known  to  physical  science.  The  authority  that  may  justly 
pertain  to  him  when  he  stands  on  his  own  ground  he  loses 
utterly  when  he  leaps  the  fence  into  a field  not  his  own.  When 
a biologist  assumes  to  be  an  oracle  respecting  the  origin  and  end 
of  the  universe,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  nature  of  con- 
sciousness, his  utterances  may  be  wise  or  foolish,  but  they  are, 
at  least,  not  in  the  least  authoritative.  If  the  prominent  natural- 
ists, or  several  of  them,  would  preach  less,  they  would  be  more 
instructive,  even  if  less  notorious.  The  agnosticism  of  Herbert 
Spencer  is  an  idea  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel  as  to  the  relativity 
of  knowledge,  caught  up  and  dissevered  from  its  adjuncts ; an 
idea  derived  first  from  Kant.  So  far  from  having  any  verifica- 
tion in  natural  and  physical  science,  it  lies  quite  outside  of  their 
province.  Yet  this  underpinning  of  Spencer’s  system  is  gravely 
mistaken  by  some  for  a “ scientific”  truth  instead  of  a philo- 
sophical assumption  of  such  a character  that  the  structure  reared 
on  it  is  a house  built  on  the  sand. 

If  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  opposition  offered,  in  past 
times,  to  scientific  progress  by  Christian  people  were  true — and 
we  have  tried  to  state  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in  the  impu- 
tation, and  how  much  of  error — no  conclusion  adverse  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity  could  be  inferred.  To  justify  such  a con- 
clusion it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Christian  faith, 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  His  redemption,  carries  in  it  by 
natural  or  necessary  consequence  this  antipathy.  It  might  be 
that  the  professed  adherents  of  a religious  system  fail,  in 
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numerous  instances,  to  apprehend  in  certain  particulars  its  true 
genius.  They  may  identify  their  own  preconceptions  with  its 
actual  teaching.  They  may  misinterpret  that  teaching  in  some 
important  aspects  of  it.  They  may  carry  their  own  ideas  into 
the  sacred  books  instead  of  receiving  their  ideas  from  them. 
They  may  fail  to  apprehend  clearly  the  design  and  scope  of 
their  sacred  writings,  the  character  and  limits  of  their  authority. 
They  may  cling  to  the  letter,  and  let  the  spirit  in  a measure 
escape  them.  They  may  fail  to  separate  between  the  essential 
and  the  accidental  in  their  contents ; the  truth  and  the  vehicle 
which  embodies  it.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  then  that  Chris- 
tianity involves  a view  of  the  material  world  and  its  origin,  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  its  final  cause,  and  of  man,  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  results  of  natural  investigation,  nothing  which 
the  adherents  of  Christianity  have  said  or  done  in  this  matter  is 
of  vital  moment.  That  Christianity,  fairly  understood  and  de- 
fined, involves  no  such  contradiction  to  scientific  belief  is 
capable  of  being  proved.  But  the  proper  limits  of  the  present 
essay  preclude  us  from  prosecuting  the  discussion. 


George  P.  Fisher. 


ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  MINISTERS:  A REPLY 
TO  PRESIDENT  ELIOT. 


THE  article  by  President  Eliot  on  the  Education  of  Minis. 

ters,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review, 
has  received  the  attention  to  which  it  was  entitled  by  the  repre- 
sentative position  of  its  author.  As  a rule  the  critics  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  an  earnest  repudiation  of  two  or  three 
of  its  leading  ideas.  They  have  not  treated  it  as  an  uncalled- 
for  and  unfair  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Protestant  min- 
istry, and  in  this  respect  they  have  dealt  very  leniently  with 
President  Eliot ; for  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  ministers 
are  under  the  strongest  temptations  to  insincerity,  and  to  im- 
ply that  these  temptations  are  not  very  effectually  resisted. 
We  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  critics  just  alluded  to  in 
avoiding  further  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  article  under  con- 
sideration, and  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  task  of  comment- 
ing upon  the  several  positions  taken  in  it.  A higher  authority 
than  President  Eliot,  or  even  that  of  Channing  or  Emerson 
whom  he  quoted  so  approvingly,  has  told  us  that  “ if  a man  de- 
sire the  office  of  a bishop  he  desireth  a good  work.”  With  this 
statement  of  Scripture  the  author  seems  to  be  in  full  accord, 
and  here  our  sympathy  with  his  article  begins  and  ends.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  seems  to  look  upon  the  ministry  as  a noble  profes- 
sion that  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  unworthy  hands.  He 
seems  to  think  that  those  who  ought  to  enter  it  keep  out  of  it, 
and  that  those  who  are  recruiting  its  ranks  add  to  a lack  of  in- 
tellectual attainment  the  greater  lack  of  proper  moral  discern- 
ment. To  such  a charge,  even  if  it  were  categorically  made,  it 
would  be  hard  to  reply  in  other  terms  than  those  of  indignant 
denial.  But  it  is  by  implication  and  suggestion  rather  than  by 
direct  statement  that  the  idea  has  been  communicated  to  the 
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readers  of  this  Review  that  the  gospel  of  truth  is  being 
preached  by  dishonest  men.  The  impressions  of  which  we 
speak  are  produced  by  statements  made  here  and  there  in  an 
article  which  for  vulnerability  may  safely  challenge  comparison 
with  anything  of  recent  date  within  the  domain  of  periodical 
literature.  We  may  therefore  leave  the  vindication  of  minis- 
terial character  to  the  sober  judgment  of  those  who  are  the 
daily  witnesses  of  ministerial  life,  and  devote  the  few  pages  that 
have  been  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  purposes  of  this  article 
to  a consideration  of  the  points  in  President  Eliot’s  paper. 

The  article  in  question  deals  with  two  propositions:  first, 
that  “ the  position  and  environment  of  the  Protestant  minister 
have  changed  fundamentally  within  a hundred  years and 
secondly,  that  “ to  fit  him  for  his  proper  place  in  modern  socie- 
ty much  greater  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  his  traditional 
education  than  have  hitherto  been  attempted.”  What  the 
points  of  difference  are  between  the  minister’s  position  to-day 
and  his  position  a hundred  years  ago,  and  wherein  the  tradi- 
tional training  of  ministers  should  be  modified,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  set  forth — not  very  logically  and  with  no  great  array 
of  fact  or  argument,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  with  considera- 
ble perspicuity.  And  the  most  cursory  reading  of  the  article 
will  suggest  to  the  critic  that  very  possibly  such  a fundamental 
difference  of  position  and  environment  does  not  exist ; or  that 
if  it  does  exist  it  does  not  call  for  any  great  change  in  the  min- 
ister’s traditional  training ; or,  finally,  that  if  such  a change 
were  needed  the  particular  modifications  indicated  in  the  paper 
under  review  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  position  and  environment  of  the 
Protestant  ministry  have  changed  fundamentally  during  a hun- 
dred years,  we  suppose  that  the  writer  means  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  relations  subsisting  between  clergy  and  laity  to- 
day are  fundamentally  different  from  those  which  subsisted  a 
hundred  years  ago.  We  are  led  to  put  this  construction  upon 
the  author’s  first  proposition,  partly  because  of  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  it,  partly  be- 
cause he  refers  to  one  of  them  as  “ the  most  potent  cause  of 
change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  ministry  within  this  cen- 
tury,” and  partly  also  because  we  cannot  imagine  that  any 
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would  think  it  necessary  to  prove  to  the  readers  of  this  Re- 
view that  the  minister  of  to-day  is  in  many  important  respects 
different  from  the  minister  of  a hundred  years  ago.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  President  Eliot  has  busied  himself  in  an  effort 
to  elucidate  a trifling  proposition.  As  we  understand  it,  how- 
ever, President  Eliot’s  proposition  is  far  from  being  one  of 
trifling  importance ; but  so  understood  the  considerations  of- 
fered in  its  support  fail  to  make  it  good. 

One  of  these  considerations  is  the  fact  that  ministers  no 
longer  have  a monopoly  of  learning,  that  it  is  very  common  now 
for  lawyers  and  physicians  to  be  university  men,  and  that  the 
press  is  a formidable  competitor  of  the  clergy  in  the  race  for 
intellectual  supremacy.  These  facts  have  a bearing  upon  the 
problem  of  ministerial  education.  They  prove  that  the  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  cannot  be  accu- 
rately estimated  by  a table  of  ratios  based  upon  college  statistics ; 
that  the  45  per  cent  of  Princeton  graduates  who  studied  for  the 
ministry  between  1761  and  1770,  against  the  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  later  years,  is  due  partly,  in  all  probability,  to  a 
lessening  tendency  toward  the  ministry  on  the  part  of  educated 
men,  but  partly  also  to  an  increasing  desire  to  become  educa- 
ted men  on  the  part  of  those  who  under  no  circumstances 
would  have  had  the  ministry  in  view.  But  the  facts  referred  to 
can  lend  but  a qualified  support  to  President  Eliot’s  proposition 
unless  we  assume  that  the  ministry  have  been  stationary  in  the 
midst  of  the  march  of  intelligence.  We  suppose,  however,  that 
ministers  as  well  as  people  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  times.  If 
the  people  a hundred  years  ago  depended  upon  the  minister’s 
sermons  for  intellectual  stimulus,  the  minister  himself  had  cor- 
respondingly small  intellectual  resources.  If  the  press  is  educat- 
ing the  people  to-day,  it  is  educating  the  minister  as  well ; and 
the  new  book  or  the  review  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
parsonage  as  in  the  home  of  the  lawyer  or  the  merchant.  If 
our  author  means  that  there  has  been  a general  growth  of  in- 
telligence, and  that  the  intellectual  equipments  of  a hundred 
years  ago  will  not  suit  the  requirements  of  to-day,  he  is  saying 
what  is  obviously  true ; but  a commonplace  is  getting  more 
dignity  than  it  deserves  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a fundamental 
change  in  the  minister’s  position  and  environment. 
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It  is  said,  moreover,  that  this  is  an  age  of  great  corporations, 
of  concerted  action  for  philanthropic  purposes,  and  that  minis- 
ters are  expected  to  have  opinions  on  great  social  questions  like 
“intemperance,  prostitution,  divorce,  and  pauperism.”  That  is 
to  say,  we  are  swimming  in  a larger  ocean,  we  are  sweeping  a 
wider  horizon  ; men  know  more,  and  more  is  demanded  of  min- 
isters. This,  however,  does  not  imply  any  change  of  relation 
between  ministers  and  people  as  compared  with  a former  day, 
for  ministers  are  quite  as  likely  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
discussion  of  these  topics;  and  while  these  new  subjects  of 
knowledge  common  to  both  ministers  and  people  serve  to 
change  the  ratios  formerly  existing  between  them,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  do  so  to  the  extent  indicated  in  President  Eliot’s 
proposition  or  indeed  to  imply  much  more  than  a re- 
affirmation of  what  has  been  already  said,  namely,  that  we 
have  more  to  think  about  than  our  fathers  had.  Whether  we 
do  not  lose  in  depth  what  we  gain  in  breadth,  and  whether  the 
minister  should  not  avail  himself  more  than  he  sometimes  does 
of  the  law  of  division  of  labor  and  keep  to  the  terms  of  his  com- 
mission as  a preacher  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  are  questions 
that  might  be  very  properly  considered.  Waiving  these  in- 
quiries, however,  and  conceding  that,  since  the  relations  of  re- 
ligion to  the  general  problem  of  life  are  becoming  more  compli- 
cated and  need  more  careful  handling,  the  minister  needs  more 
than  ever  to  be  an  educated  man,  this  does  not  support  Presi- 
dent Eliot’s  proposition  ; for,  as  we  have  already  implied,  minis- 
ters are  quite  as  receptive  of  new  ideas  as  the  people  are. 

The  author  of  the  pages  under  review  next  proceeds  to  illus- 
trate the  fundamental  change  of  position  and  environment  of 
the  Protestant  minister  by  observing  that  “the  temper  of  the 
public  mind  has  undergone  a wonderful  revolution  within  a cen- 
tury upon  points  which  vitally  affect  the  clerical  profession.” 
This  change  is  illustrated  under  the  three  heads  of  repudiation 
of  authority,  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  the  logical  result  of  polit- 
ical convictions.  It  is  said  that  “ a minister’s  cloth,  his  office, 
and  his  sacerdotal  quality  no  longer  command  the  respect  they 
once  did.”  This,  however,  is  a generalization  that  should  be 
qualified.  For  in  certain  quarters,  that  is  to  say  in  the  prelatic 
branch  of  Protestantism,  the  “ sacerdotal  quality  ” of  the  minister 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  commanding  more  respect  than  in 
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former  years.  The  High  Church  party  is  growing.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  non-prelatic  communions  the  “ sacerdotal  qual- 
ity” of  the  minister  was  never  recognized,  tho  he  has  been 
highly  esteemed,  and  perhaps  never  more  so  than  to-day,  “ for 
his  work’s  sake.”  If,  however,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  poorly 
paid  and  self-sacrificing  gentlemen  of  culture  and  refinement 
who  serve  God  in  the  ministry  of  his  Son  are  made  to  feel  that 
the  scale  of  social  value  is  fixed  by  a pecuniary  standard,  this  is 
a change  (if  indeed  it  be  a change)  in  the  minister’s  position 
which  calls  for  no  corresponding  change  in  his  traditional  train- 
ing, but  rather  for  a revolution  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
mammon-worship  of  to-day  which  threatens  to  be  the  curse  of 
the  Republic. 

Once  more,  we  are  told  that  the  people  question  everything 
and  accept  nothing  on  trust ; and  that  “ the  exemption  of  the 
minister  from  instant  debate  carries  with  it  a loss  of  influence.” 
Our  author  continues  : “ The  lawyer  daily  encounters  his  adver- 
sary, the  business  man  his  competitor,  and  the  statesman  his 
political  opponent : but  no  one  answers  the^minister ; and  the 
people  think  that  a protected  man  may  not  be  a strong  man.” 
President  Eliot  has  given  form  to  a sentiment  that  has  often 
been  expressed,  but  we  fail  to  see  any  contrast  between  minis- 
ters and  other  classes  of  men  in  the  matters  here  spoken  of. 
Do  lawyers  argue  with  their  clients  ? Do  physicians  hold  con- 
sultations with  their  patients?  Do  bankers  defer  respectfully 
to  the  financial  wisdom  of  the  clerical  members  of  College 
Boards  of  Trusteeship?  Do  astronomers  compare  notes  with 
theologians  ? Is  not  the  rule  as  prevalent  to-day  as  it  ever  was, 
and  in  all  departments  of  thought  quite  as  much  as  in  theology  : 
cuique  in  arte  slid  crcdcndum  cst  ? So  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  ministers  insist  upon  this  rule  less  than  any  other  class  of 
professional  men.  And  as  for  the  minister  being  “ a protected 
man,”  we  fail  to  understand  what  President  Eliot  means.  He 
surely  would  not  have  an  open  debate  take  the  place  of  the  ser- 
mon ; and  if  a stranger  should  venture  to  interrupt  President 
Eliot’s  minister  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  we  imagine  that 
President  Eliot  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  his  minister  ought 
to  be  “ a protected  man.”  And  in  what  other  sense  is  the  min- 
ister “ a protected  man”  ? He  is  not  shielded  from  the  criticisms 
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of  his  hearers.  Men  and  women,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  even 
the  children,  exercise  the  right  of  private  judgment  as  to  the 
minister’s  sermon,  to  its  fullest  extent.  After  being  told  that 
the  minister  has  to  face  the  competition  of  the  press  it  is  amus- 
ing to  find  him  spoken  of  as  “ a protected  man  for  the  com- 
petition of  the  press  quite  commonly  takes  on  the  form  of  very 
unceremonious  criticism  of  what  the  pulpit  has  to  say. 

There  is  yet  another  point  illustrative  of  a change  of  temper 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  the  min- 
istry. It  Concerns  the  bearing  of  political  upon  theological  con- 
victions. Politics  and  religion  undoubtedly  sustain  relations  to 
one  another.  Some  have  found  it  hard  to  square  their  politics 
with  their  religion,  but  we  trust  that  only  a very  limited  num- 
ber would  be  willing  to  say  that  a man  must  square  his  religion 
with  his  politics.  This,  however,  is  the  position  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot ; and  he  intimates  that  “ the  Protestant  ministry  as  a 
whole  will  not  recover  their  influence  with  the  people  of  this 
country  until  the  accepted  dogmas  of  the  churches  square  with 
the  political  convictions  of  the  people.”  Then  we  hope  that 
they  may  never  recover  it.  The  influence  gained  by  sacrificing 
the  language  of  Scripture  to  the  vocabulary  of  American  poli- 
tics would  not  be  worth  perpetuating.  A dogmatic  theology 
made  out  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  not  the  gospel 
of  salvation,  and  the  men  who  preach  it  will  have  no  claim 
upon  Christian  sympathy  because  they  call  themselves  Protes- 
tants, and  the  Pope  the  Man  of  Sin.  If  the  American  people 
have  grown  so  republican  that  they  cannot  speak  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  even  the  title  * Lord  of  hosts  ’ is  less  majestic 
than  it  used  to  be  ; if  they  are  depending  upon  the  “ beautiful 
conception  which  rises  before  our  minds  at  the  words  ‘ our  coun- 
try ’ ” to  lead  them  up  to  a conception  of  the  infinite  God  ; if 
they  have  begun  to  doubt  whether  men  be  totally  depraved, 
“to  question  the  authenticity  of  alleged  revelations  which  are 
said  to  contain  such  doctrine,  and  to  distrust  religious  teachers 
whose  tenets  seem  to  be  so  at  variance  with  the  cherished  polit- 
ical convictions  and  hopes  of  the  people,” — they  have  taken  a 
long  step  in  the  direction  of  discarding  Christianity  altogether. 
And  if  President  Eliot  means  to  imply  that  the  hearty  accept- 
ance of  republican  ideas  leads  logically  to  these  results,  he  has 
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said  the  most  damaging  thing  that  could  be  said  against  repub- 
lican government.  There  is  a natural  connection  between  the 
thoughts  of  men  regarding  the  divine  government  and  their 
thoughts  regarding  human  government ; and  when  we  find  the 
men  of  former  ages  falling  into  confusion  whenever  they  under- 
take to  argue  upon  the  basis  of  this  connection,  we  are  apt  to 
account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  men  of  olden  time  lacked 
the  nice  powers  of  discrimination  which  mark  the  thinkers  of  to- 
day. But  it  may  seem  to  enhance  our  respect  for  the  past,  or 
at  least  to  abate  our  boastful  appreciation  of  the  present,  to  dis- 
cover that  the  President  of  Harvard  University  has  fallen  into 
the  old  errors,  and  mutatis  mutandis  has  made  the  same  illicit 
use  of  analogy  which  was  common  to  those  who  defended  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  Indeed  the  argumentative  advantage  is 
altogether  with  the  older  writers ; for  it  is  far  more  legitimate 
to  argue  from  the  revelation  of  what  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  to  what  the  kingdom  of  earth  ought  to  be,  than  it  is  to 
argue  from  what  the  experience  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  has  been  to  what  the  government  of  God  must  be.  It  is 
a pity  that  President  Eliot  should  have  given  occasion  to  those 
who  are  neverslow  to  ridicule  national  conceit,  because  it  is,  after 
all,  only  a partial  reply  to  such  ridicule  to  say  that  the  conceit 
is  altogether  provincial  and  does  not  fairly  represent  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Yet  the  plain  logic  of  President  Eliot’s  article  is 
that  the  government  of  God  cannot  be  radically  different  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  any  ministry 
that  holds  that  it  is  radically  different  need  not  expect  to  hold 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people.  We  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Eliot  stands  almost  alone  in  the  avowal  of  this  belief ; and 
as  his  position,  commanding  tho  it  be,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
constitute  an  “ environment,”  we  cannot  say,  on  the  score  of 
political  convictions,  that  “ the  position  and  environment  of  the 
Protestant  minister  have  changed  fundamentally  within  a hun- 
dred years.” 

We  come  now  to  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  article  referred  to 
as  “the  most  potent  cause  of  change  in  the  relative  positions  of 
the  ministry  within  this  century,  namely,  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  physical  and  natural  science.” 

Our  author  does  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  by  means  of 
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physical  science  we  have  come  into  possession  of  a great  body 
of  truth  unknown  to  our  fathers.  There  is  no  contrast  between 
ministers  and  people  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  scientific  truth 
is  concerned.  Clerical  mediaevalism  does  not  go  the  length  of 
entire  ignorance  of  recent  scientific  development.  But  the  par- 
ticular point  insisted  upon  is  that  we  owe  to  physical  science 
the  development  of  “ a new  method  or  spirit  of  inquiry”  which 
is  characterized  by  “ an  absolute  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
quirer from  the  influence  of  prepossessions  or  desires  as  to  re- 
sults.” Hence  “ even  the  ignorant  have  learned  to  despise  the 
process  of  searching  for  proofs  of  a foregone  conclusion.  Apolo- 
getics have  ceased  to  convince  anybody,  if  they  ever  did.”  Con- 
nected with  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  a confidence  in  progress 
which  it  seems  is  so  strong  that  it  destroys  confidence  in  every- 
thing else  ; so  that  “ the  lay  world  ...  is  persuaded  that  there 
must  be  incessant  progress  in  theological  science  so  that  “ in- 
deed, fixity  of  opinion  is  hardly  respectable  among  scholars.” 
If  President  Eliot  is  right  here,  the  difference  of  “ position  and 
environment”  contended  for  in  his  paper  must  in  a measure  be 
conceded.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  President  Eliot.  We  do 
not  believe  that  a pure  love  of  truth  was  unknown  before  the 
development  of  physical  science.  We  should  like  to  ask 
whether  all  historians  have  written  under  the  influence  of  fore- 
gone conclusions,  whether  all  judges  have  taken  bribes,  whether 
philosophers  have  uniformly  built  their  systems  in  a dogmatic 
interest,  and  whether  the  students  of  physical  science  were  the 
first  to  commend  to  us  the  unbiassed  examination  of  fact  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  Virtually  this  is  what  President  Eliot  says, 
and  in  support  of  this  grave  statement  he  tells  us  that  “ it  is  the 
electric  light  of  science  which  has  made  white  and  transparent 
the  whole  temple  of  learning.”  This,  however,  is  not  a founda- 
tion of  fact,  but  only  a pretty  figure  of  a poetic  brain.  We 
should  also  like  to  know  whether  among  scientific  men  there  is 
no  jealousy,  no  bitterness,  no  pride  of  opinion,  no  tenacity  of 
individual  judgment,  no  reluctance  to  part  with  a cherished  con- 
viction, no  gathering  of  evidence  to  sustain  a tottering  hypothe- 
sis or  to  bolster  up  one  too  young  as  yet  to  stand  alone.  Do 
scientific  men  so  universally  represent  the  judge,  and  theolo- 
gians so  universally  represent  the  advocate?  We  have  seen 
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nothing  as  yet  to  convince  us  that  there  is  any  radical  difference 
between  the  theological  method  and  the  method  of  physical  in- 
quiry, and  tho  attempts  have  often  been  made  to  represent 
these  differences  by  playing  upon  the  words  ‘ inductive  ’ and 
* deductive,’  they  generally  owe  their  plausibility  to  misrepre- 
sentations. 

As  for  apologetics,  it  is  of  course  easy  to  cast  ridicule  upon 
it  by  saying  that  it  is  a gathering  of  evidence  to  support  a fore 
gone  conclusion.  But  will  any  one  say  that  there  is  not  an 
honorable  place  for  labor  of  this  kind  in  all  departments  of  life? 
If  character  is  assailed,  is  there  no  place  for  defence?  If  title 
to  property  is  challenged,  does  the  scientific  spirit  forbid  the 
search  for  proofs  of  a foregone  conclusion  ? If  the  attempt 
were  made  to  show  that  the  corporation  of  Harvard  University 
had  no  legal  right  to  their  endowments,  we  should  expect  to  see 
a system  of  Harvard  apologetics,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
would  exhibit  a very  irenic  temper.  Protestant  Christians  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a great  inheritance  of  immortality.  They 
believe  that  it  comes  to  them  through  the  new  testament  of 
Christ’s  blood.  Must  they  be  silent  when  men  try  to  break  the 
force  of  that  testament,  when  it  is  pronounced  a forgery,  when 
it  is  construed  contrary  to  its  plain  intent,  or  when  it  is  said 
Jesus  had  no  power  to  convey  the  inheritance  to  those  who  re- 
joice to  be  called  his  heirs? 

When  the  spirit  of  science  shuts  up  the  courts  and  abolishes 
jurisprudence  it  will  be  time  enough  to  say  that  it  is  opposed  to 
apologetics  and  the  search  for  proofs  of  foregone  conclusions. 
But  the  spirit  of  science  as  understood  by  President  Eliot,  with 
its  alleged  opposition  to  creeds  and  apologetics,  seems  to  exert 
only  a very  limited  influence,  and  this  according  to  the  show- 
ing of  President  Eliot  himself;  for  he  says  that  “the  fault  is 
quite  as  much  that  of  the  churches  or  sects  as  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual ministers ; for  almost  every  church  or  sect  endeavors  to 
tie  its  ministers  to  a creed,  a set  of  articles,  or  a body  of  formulas.” 
There  is  no  great  difference  of  sentiment,  then,  between  the 
ministry  and  the  churches;  and  as  the  churches,  particularly 
in  America,  constitute  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  people,  it 
can  only  be  in  a very  limited  sense  that  the  scientific  spirit  has 
succeeded  in  alienating  popular  sympathy  from  the  clergy.  We 
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do  not  deny,  of  course,  that  there  is  a “ lay-world  ” outside  of 
the  churches,  and  that  this  lay-world,  meaning  the  author  of  the 
article  under  consideration  “ in  common  with  millions  of 
thoughtful  men,”  believes  that  ministers  “ are  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  deficient  in  intellectual  candor;”  nor  do  we  challenge  the 
statement  that  with  a certain  class  of  men  “ fixity  of  opinion  is 
hardly  respectable.”  But  the  influence  of  this  “ lay-world  ” and 
of  these  “ thoughtful  men  ” is  very  limited  after  all : it  only 
means  that  a great  many  do  not  believe  in  revealed  religion ; 
and  this  is  not  a new  condition  of  things.  It,  therefore,  is  no 
proof  of  a fundamental  change  in  the  minister’s  position  and 
environment,  and  instead  of  calling  for  a modification  of  his 
traditional  training  it  only  shows  the  absurdities  into  which 
men  may  be  easily  led  when  they  allow  themselves  to  be  vic- 
tims of  over-statement  and  a one-sided  view  of  the  world.  . For 
it  would  seem  that  the  extreme  desire  of  men  to  be  sure  of 
truth  ends  in  making  them  sure  of  nothing,  and  that  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  ends  in  nescience.  If,  then,  it  is  not  respecta- 
ble to  have  fixed  opinions,  religion  must  cease  to  be  respectable 
or  cease  to  have  any  fixed  beliefs;  and  what  need  there  is  of  re- 
ligion, or  what  basis  remains  for  religious  belief  after  all  fixity  of 
belief  has  been  discarded,  we  are  at  a loss  to  know.  We  do  not 
believe  that  fixity  of  opinion  has  ceased  to  be  respectable.  We 
believe  that  it  will  be  possible  for  many  a day  to  come  for  a 
man  to  appear  in  good  society  who  has  unabated  confidence  in 
the  multiplication-table,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  excluded  middle, 
and  the  law  of  gravitation.  If,  however,  the  antithesis  between 
the  ministry  and  the  world  of  thoughtful  men  is  not  that  of 
dogmatic  science  and  dogmatic  theology,  but  of  agnostic  science 
and  positive  religion ; if  men  can  oppose  Christianity  only  by 
saying  that  we  do  not  know  whether  anything  is  true  and  there- 
fore do  not  know  whether  Christianity  is  true  [or  false],  we 
need  no  modification  of  the  minister’s  traditional  training  to 
remedy  this  condition  of  affairs.  We  have  only  to  wait  and  see 
how  long  it  will  take  for  men  to  grow  sick  of  this  perpetual  see- 
saw between  “ yes”  and  “ no.” 

Finally,  we  are  reminded  that  “ the  position  of  a minister  is 
less  stable  and  his  livelihood  less  certain  than  it  was  in  the  last 
century.”  It  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  pastoral  relation 
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is  less  permanent  than  it  once  was ; and  while  this  may  be  re- 
gretted, it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a radical  change  in  the 
minister’s  position  and  environment.  The  minister  is  quite  as 
apt  to  seek  a dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  as  the  people 
are,  and  the  instability  of  his  position  is  due  to  many  causes — to 
increased  facilities  of  travel,  to  more  frequent  interchanges  of 
thought  through  the  press,  to  inequalities  of  support  which 
vary  all  the  way  between  salaries  ridiculously  small  and  salaries 
temptingly  large,  to  the  disaffections  of  congregations  and  the 
discontent  of  ministers  themselves.  This  is  a condition  of 
things  which,  however  deplorable,  calls  for  no  modification  of 
the  minister’s  traditional  training,  and  which  no  such  modifica- 
tion can  remedy. 

Had  President  Eliot  been  more  successful  than  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  in  the  support  of  his  first  proposition,  it  would 
not  have  followed  from  it  that  any  change  in  the  minister’s  tra- 
ditional training  was  called  for.  The  minister  has  a special 
work,  and  needs  for  it  a special  training.  The  growth  of  general 
intelligence  may  make  it  more  important  for  him  to  be  a man  of 
general  information,  but  general  information  can  never  properly 
supersede  the  special  studies  of  his  profession.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  questions  bearing  upon  religion  may  make  it  desirable 
that  he  should  be  able  to  speak  intelligently  in  regard  to  them. 
But  he  cannot  be  expected  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  a 
specialist,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  outside  of  the  range  of 
his  own  profession  he  must  make  use  of  the  ordinary  sources  of 
information  that  are  open  to  other  men ; and  if  he  brings  the 
powers  of  a well-disciplined  mind  to  bear  upon  these,  he  will 
suffer  no  serious  inconvenience  by  reason  of  the  limitations  of  his 
traditional  training.  If,  however,  the  alleged  decline  of  minis- 
terial influence  be  due  to  a general  repudiation  of  authority,  to 
the  antagonisms  of  the  scientific  spirit,  or  to  the  preaching  of 
doctrines  that  are  incompatible  with  cherished  political  convic- 
tions, the  remedy  for  this  lies  not  in  changing  the  curriculum  of 
ministers’  education,  but  in  changing  the  traditional  conception 
of  the  ministerial  office,  and  of  so  changing  it  as  practically  to 
abolish  it  altogether.  For  the  Protestant  conception  of  the 
minister  is  that  he  is  a divinely  appointed  officer  in  a divinely 
founded  institution,  and  that  he  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  de- 
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daring  a specific  and  authoritative  message  in  the  name  of  God. 
If  these  elements  in  the  Protestant  conception  of  the  ministry 
be  discarded,  the  minister’s  office  and  occupation  are  gone. 

Let  us,  however,  attend  to  the  suggestions  which  are  brought 
to  our  notice  in  the  second  part  of  President  Eliot’s  paper.  It 
is  contended  here  that  “to  prepare  the  minister  for  his  work  in 
modern  society  grave  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  his  traditional 
education.”  These  grave  changes  are  considered  under  three 
heads,  which  we  may  indicate  as  (i)  the  encouragement  of  free- 
dom of  thought ; (2)  the  abandonment  of  beneficiary  educa- 
tion; (3)  the  modification  of  the  theological  curriculum.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  good  reasons  can  be  given  for  these 
changes,  and  we  are  sure  that  there  are  very  strong  reasons 
against  them  ; but  whether  they  be  good  or  bad  in  themselves, 
it  needs  little  argument  to  show  that  they  must  be  particularly 
inoperative  in  the  direction  where  President  Eliot  looks  for  their 
best  results. 

For  it  is  not  theological  education  but  ministerial  education 
that  is  under  discussion.  And  a ministry  implies  a church.  The 
church,  however,  holds  certain  definite  convictions  regarding 
God,  the  future  life,  and  a way  of  salvation  through  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  pledged  to  the  propagation  of  this  faith 
through  all  the  world  and  its  perpetuation  through  all  time.  To 
this  end  it  educates  and  ordains  a ministry.  If  the  church  had 
no  definite  convictions,  it  would  cease  to  be ; and  if  it  ceased  to 
have  the  definite  convictions  just  referred  to,  it  would  have  no 
need  of  a ministry  and  certainly  no  divine  warrant  for  one.  It 
is  absurd,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  theological  teacher  should 
be  allowed  to  teach  what  he  pleases  if  he  teaches  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  church.  And  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
church  should  not  take  the  oversight  of  the  theological  training 
of  her  ministers.  Grant  now  that  the  “ academic  freedom,” 
which,  according  to  President  Eliot,  is  more  likely  to  abound  in 
“ universities  and  seminaries  situated  in  large  cities,”  were  made 
so  ample  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  “ young  men  of 
force”  who  are  said  to  be  deterred  from  entering  the  ministry 
by  reason  of  a lack  of  this  freedom : this  would  not  have  the  ef- 
fect which  President  Eliot  anticipates.  For  we  must  remember 
that  the  minister  is  not  merely  a man  who  is  to  pursue  theolog- 
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ical  science  in  a university,  but  he  is  a man  to  receive  support 
in  the  service  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization  ; and  the  condi- 
tions of  that  organization  are  such  that  it  must  either  impose  its 
creed  upon  its  ministers  or  else  it  will  sooner  or  later  reach  a 
position  where  it  will  need  no  ministers  at  all.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  young  men  of  force  are  often  kept  out  of  the  ministry  be- 
cause they  cannot  accept  the  church’s  creed,  just  as  others  are 
kept  out  because  they  have  no  love  for  the  church’s  work  or  no 
special  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office.  But 
President  Eliot  seems  to  think  that  it  is  hard  for  a man  to  sign 
a creed  and  be  sincere : he  cannot  realize  that  it  is  possible  for 
a man  to  adhere  to  his  religious  convictions  without  material 
modification  through  a long  life,  or  that  he  should  have  the 
moral  courage  to  leave  a church  whose  doctrines  he  has  dis- 
carded. “No  other  profession,”  he  says,  “ is  under  such  terri- 
ble stress  of  temptation  to  intellectual  dishonesty  as  the  clerical 
profession  is,”  and  “this,”  he  continues,  “is  the  state  of  things 
which  deters  many  young  men  of  ability  and  independence  from 
entering  the  profession  and  causes  the  acknowledged  dearth  of 
able  ministers.” 

Let  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  graves  of  Covenanter  and 
Huguenot,  tell  whether  Protestant  ministers  have  been  insincere. 
Let  the  lives  of  ministers  everywhere  be  interrogated  that  it 
may  be  seen  whether  hypocrisy  is  the  minister’s  besetting  sin. 
But  let  these  “ young  men  of  force”  who  fear  that  the  obligations 
of  a creed  would  prove  too  great  a strain  upon  their  honesty  rest 
assured  that  no  change  in  the  minister’s  traditional  training  will 
be  inaugurated  for  their  advantage  ; for  the  authority  of  the  min- 
ister, as  we  learn  from  the  article  under  review,  depends  largely 
upon  “ the  purity  and  strength  of  his  character,”  and  they  are 
not  wanted  in  the  ranks  of  the  Protestant  clergy  upon  any 
terms. 

The  second  of  the  “ grave  changes”  proposed  is  indicated  in 
the  following  way  : “Two  practices  which  greatly  discredit  the 
ministry  in  the  eyes  of  laymen  ought  to  be  stopped : I mean, 
first,  the  practice  of  subsidizing  boys  in  academies  and  colleges 
from  the  funds  of  sectarian  societies  on  the  understanding  that 
the  beneficiaries  will  subsequently  go  into  the  ministry ; and 
secondly,  the  practice  of  supporting  in  theological  seminaries, 
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and  ultimately  imposing  upon  parishes,  young  men  of  small 
mental  capacity  and  flaccid  physical  or  moral  fibre.”  1 The  ob. 
jection  to  beneficiary  education  urged  by  President  Eliot  is  that 
laymen  believe  that  “ incompetent  and  unworthy  persons  are 
drawn  into  the  seminaries  by  the  standing  offer  of  gratuitous 
board,  lodging,  and  instruction,”  and  that  this  belief  “ works  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  Protestant  ministry”  because  “it  impairs 
confidence  in  its  sincerity.”  Yet  President  Elio't  tells  us  that 
“the  profession  is  not  unattractive  pecuniarily.”  And  he  adds  : 
“ It  is  not  the  average  earnings  in  any  learned  profession  but  its 
few  prizes  which  induce  ambitious  young  men  to  enter  it.”  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  present  system  of  beneficiary  education  were 
abolished,  and  that  the  other  “ grave  changes”  contemplated  in 
the  article  under  notice  were  to  go  into  operation,  so  that  am- 
bitious young  men  should  be  induced  to  enter  the  ministry : 
would  not  those  who  love  to  criticise  the  ministry  be  apt  to  say 
that  these  men  were  drawn  into  it  by  the  hope  of  winning  the 
“ few  prizes”  that  are  offered  ? And  would  not  such  a belief,  if 
it  were  prevalent,  be  quite  as  detrimental  to  the  ministry  as  the 
belief  that  young  men  are  drawn  into  it  by  the  offer  of  free 
board  and  lodging  ? We  should  like  to  see  everything  done 

1 The  statement  is  often  made  that  the  ablest  men  among  college  graduates 
do  not  in  any  fair  proportion  enter  the  ministry.  Dr.  Duffield  has  examined  the 
statistics  of  Princeton  College  with  reference  to  this  matter,  and  has  embodied  the 
results  of  his  inquiry  in  the  following  communication  which  he  has  kindly  placed 
at  our  disposal.  These  results,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  the  most  gratifying  char- 
acter : 

College  of  New  Jersey, 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  April  12,  1883. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  Academic  Department  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  decade  ending  with  the  year  1880  is  894.  Of  these,  192 — about  21^ 
per  cent — have  entered  the  ministry.  The  number  receiving  Honorary  Appoint- 
ments for  Commencement,  for  the  same  period,  was  300.  Of  these,  103 — about 
34  per  cent — have  entered  the  ministry. 

Of  the  26  graduates  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  now  students  in  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  18 — over  69  per  cent — received  Honorary  Appointments 
for  Commencement.  Of  these,  12  received  “ Special  Honorary  Orations,”  for  spe- 
cial excellence  in  scholarship.  One  was  the  First  Honorman  of  his  class,  three 
were  Second  Honormen,  one  was  third  in  rank  for  scholarship,  one  received  the 
Valedictory  Oration.  Nine  of  the  26  represented  their  respective  literary  societies 
as  Junior  Orators. 
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that  can  be  wisely  done  in  order  “ that  the  ministry  be  not 
blamed,”  but  we  cannot  see  that  much  would  be  gained  in  the 
direction  contemplated  by  President  Eliot  by  abolishing  benefi- 
ciary education.  But  there  are  strong  reasons  why  the  existing 
system  of  beneficiary  education  should  be  continued  and  placed 
upon  a more  generous  footing  ; and  tho  these  reasons  have  been 
given  again  and  again  by  different  writers,  the  importance  of  the 
subject  is  a sufficient  justification  for  repeating  them  here. 

1.  All  forms  of  the  higher  education  partake  of  the  benefi- 
ciary character.  The  buildings,  apparatus,  and  professorial  en- 
dowments of  great  educational  institutions  are  provided  by  pri- 
vate benefactions  or  public  grants,  and  the  fees  of  students  pay 
only  the  smallest  fraction  of  college  expenses. 

2.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  poverty  should  be  a bar 
to  a liberal  education  if  any  individual  or  if  a corporation  will  so 
far  act  in  loco  parentis  as  to  pay  the  expenses  incident  to  a young 
man’s  college  life  that  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  endow- 
ments. It  is  hard  to  see  that  benevolence  of  this  kind  becomes 
wrong  by  being  made  systematic  and  by  being  specially  directed 
to  the  aid  of  those  who  study  for  the  ministry. 

3.  The  church  is  in  need  of  ministers.  She  is  the  organized 
agency  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  It  is  her  duty  to  use 
every  wise  endeavor  to  secure  men  and  means  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  gospel  throughout  the  earth.  There  is  a great 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  ministry  and  the  profes- 
sions of  law  and  medicine  with  which  it  is  so  often  compared. 
When  it  is  said  that  we  do  not  organize  societies  to  aid  lawyers 
and  physicians  in  securing  their  professions,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  aid  is  given  to  theological  students  not  as  a favor  to  them 
but  as  part  of  the  church’s  work  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
world. 

4.  The  supply  of  ministers  falls  far  short  of  the  demand.  We 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  there  is  a falling  off  in  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  a rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  church’s  work  that  calls  more  loudly  than  ever 
for  an  increase  of  the  ministerial  force.  It  is  in  vain  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  in  older,  smaller,  and  settled  countries  there  is  no 
lack  of  ministerial  candidates.  It  is  absurd  to  apply  rules  that 
suit  one  set  of  conditions  to  a set  of  conditions  altogether  dif- 
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ferent.  The  beneficiary  system  does  not  account  for  a falling 
off  of  ministerial  candidates.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
abolition  of  it  will  remedy  the  difficulty. 

5.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  are  very  commonly  poor.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  a larger  proportion  of  the  sons  of  those 
who  are  well-to-do  would  enter  the  ministry ; but  we  shall  not 

* succeed  in  getting  them  by  abolishing  the  system  of  beneficiary 
education.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  men  of  this  class  are  kept 
out  by  their  unwillingness  to  be  associated  with  a system  that 
lives  so  largely  on  benevolence.  But  we  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  remark,  and  we  should  not  think  highly  of  the  zeal  that 
could  be  diverted  from  the  greatest  of  all  callings  by  a consider- 
ation so  worldly  as  this.  If,  however,  there  is  any  force  in  the 
criticism,  the  objection  to  the  existing  method  of  beneficiary 
education  would  be  obviated  by  making  it  conform  more  close- 
ly to  the  cadet  system  in  the  army  and  navy. 

6.  There  are  special  difficulties  attending  efforts  at  self-sup- 
port in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Only  a few  can  find  re- 
munerative employment  during  the  progress  of  their  studies.  It 
is  easy  to  recommend  students  to  support  themselves  rather 
than  receive  aid  ; but  those  who  have  ever  interested  them- 
selves in  securing  employment  for  a student  know  what  a diffi- 
cult thing  this  is  to  do.  And  self-support,  even  when  employ- 
ment is  found,  often  means  pinching  poverty.  It  is  said  some- 
times that  discipline  of  this  sort  is  what  gives  the  church  an  able 
and  efficient  ministry;  but  this  is  a cruel  application  of  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Some  go  safely  through  the 
ordeal,  but  some  die,  and  a great  many  suffer  through  life  as 
the  result  of  the  privations  to  which  they  were  subjected  in 
their  fight  with  poverty.  Besides,  the  student’s  time  can  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  than 
in  doing  any  work,  even  tho  it  be  religious  work,  that  turns 
his  thoughts  away  from  the  particular  duties  that  pertain  to 
him  as  a student  of  theology.  It  is  wise  for  the  church  to  make 
such  provision  for  him  that  he  will  be  under  no  necessity  to 
earn  money  by  performing  services  that  lie  outside  of  his  duties 
in  the  seminary. 

7.  It  is  not  fair  to  condition  the  right  of  a poor  man  to  enter 
the  ministry  by  his  ability  as  tested  in  a competitive  examina- 
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tion  to  exceed  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  theological  cur- 
riculum. This,  however,  is  what  is  involved  in  the  system  ad- 
vocated by  some.  For  the  man  who  can  support  himself  needs 
only  to  perform  the  ordinary  work  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  ; 
but  the  poor  man,  according  to  the  plan  which  many  favor, 
must  win  a scholarship  or  he  will  fail  to  prosecute  his  studies 
for  want  of  funds.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  a system 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships  awarded  after  competitive  com- 
petition. We  only  object  to  that  part  of  the  system  that  would 
make  the  ability  of  a poor  man  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  theological  education  depend  upon  his  ability  to  out- 
strip another  in  a race  for  intellectual  pre-eminence. 

8.  The  existing  system  has  worked  well.  It  is  said  that  un- 
worthy men  are  drawn  into  the  ministry  by  means  of  this  sys- 
tem, that  it  fosters  insincerity,  and  particularly  that  by  this 
means  the  way  is  made  easy  for  men  of  inferior  ability  and 
feeble  physical  vitality  to  enter  the  ministry.  That  individual 
cases  can  be  found  illustrating  these  positions  we  do  not  doubt, 
yet  the  value  of  a system  must  not  be  judged  by  isolated  cases, 
and  still  less  should  be  condemned  on  the  ground  of  certain  a 
priori  judgments  respecting  its  tendency.  This  system  has  been 
in  operation  in  the  several  seminaries  of  this  land  long  enough 
to  give  those  who  have  watched  it  opportunity  to  form  a judg- 
ment respecting  its  effects.  The  judgment  of  those  who  have 
been  in  closest  connection  with  it  is  uniformly  in  its  praise,  and 
their  opinion  must  be  regarded  as  having  more  right  to  con- 
sideration than  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  never  been 
known  to  have  a very  deep  interest  in  ministerial  education,  or 
of  those  who  somewhat  hastily  condemn  a system  which  was 
planned  with  special  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  this  country 
by  contrasting  it  with  the  methods  which  have  operated  suc- 
cessfully under  very  different  conditions  in  other  lands.1 

President  Eliot  next  proceeds  to  tell  us  what  “ the  mental 
furnishing  of  a minister  ought  to  be.”  We  should  not  accept 
everything  that  President  Eliot  has  said  upon  this  subject,  but 

'We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  Librarian  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  for  the  following  statement  illustrative  of  the  results  of  bene- 
ficiary education:  The  total  number  of  students  matriculated  at  Princeton 

Theological  Seminary,  from  1849-50  to  1873-74,  a period  of  twenty-five  years, 
was  1355,  of  whom  961  received  aid,  and  394  were  self-supporting.  In  the  year 
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we  cannot  see  that  the  programme  of  theological  education 
as  he  has  sketched  it  (except  as  it  concerns  the  principle  of 
elective  studies)  can  be  regarded  as  a grave  change  in  the  minis- 
ter’s traditional  training.  The  churches  generally  hold  that  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry  should  have  a liberal  education  be- 
fore entering  upon  strictly  professional  studies.  American 
colleges  have  been  very  generally  founded  with  special  reference 
to  the  securing  of  these  results,  and  so  far  as  their  means  will 
allow  they  are  offering  to  their  undergraduates  at  this  moment 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  very  subjects  which  President  Eliot 
thinks  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  should  master.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  Hebrew  these  preliminary  studies  de- 
scribed by  President  Eliot  are  comprehended  in  the  ordinary 
college  curriculum.  Some  topics  have  been  omitted  which  we 
think  are  very  desirable.  We  should  have  added  mathematics; 
and  then  a knowledge  of  logic,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
philosophic  jurisprudence  are  quite  as  important  to  the  minister 

1881,  or  at  date  of  previous  death,  the  occupations,  etc.,  of  these  students,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  General  Catalogue,  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulated  statement: 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Occupations,  etc. 

Aided. 

Self-sup- 

porting. 

Aided. 

Self-sup- 

porting. 

Missionaries 

64 

20 

6.6 

5-1 

Secretaries,  Editors,  and  Agents  of  Bene- 

volent  Societies 

l6 

IO 

i-5 

2-5 

Presidents,  Professors,  etc 

62 

26 

6.4 

6.6 

In  charge  of  churches 

652 

198 

67.8 

50.1 

Died  before  Ordination 

19 

7 

1.9 

1-7 

In  Secular  Employments 

33 

48 

3-4 

12. 1 

| Without  Charge,  or  Occupation  unknown 

in  1881  

115 

85 

11. 9 

21.5 

This  statement  places  the  ability  and  usefulness  of  aided  students  in  most 
favorable  light.  Even  in  the  matter  of  vitality  the  figures  favor  them  in  com- 
parison with  the  self-supporting  students.  During  the  twenty-five  years  covered 
by  the  statement,  134  aided  students  (13.9  per  cent)  died,  as  against  63  self-sup- 
Iporting  students  (16  per  cent).  But  the  emphatic  fact  of  the  statement  is  that 
33.6  per  cent  of  the  self-supporting  students  were  at  death,  or  in  1881,  in  secular 
imployments,  without  charge,  or  their  occupation  was  unknown. 

A statement  made  by  Prof.  Phelps  of  Andover  Jheological  Seminary  in  1873, 
:overing  the  occupations  of  living  Andover  students  for  the  years  1849-73,  pre- 
ents  practically  the  same  results  as  the  Princeton  statement.  This  will  be  seen 
liy  a comparison  between  the  two  classes  of  students  with  reference  to  Pastoral 
tiervice.  In  1873,  72.4  per  cent  of  the  aided  students  of  Andover  Seminary  were 
a charge  of  churches,  as  against  55.9  per  cent  of  self-supporting. 
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as  are  some  of  the  topics  which  find  a place  in  President  Eliot’s 
list.  Turning  then  to  the  scheme  of  professional  education, 
which  according  to  President  Eliot  should  consist  of  Semitic 
studies,  New  Testament  criticism,  ecclesiastical  history,  com- 
parative religion,  psychology,  etc.,  systematic  theology,  and 
charitable  and  reformatory  methods,  our  main  criticism  would 
be  directed  to  the  elective  feature  which  in  President  Eliot’s 
mind  seems  to  be  so  essential  to  its  successful  operation.  We 
are  not  saying  that  no  place  should  be  given  to  elective  studies 
in  a theological  curriculum,  but  we  are  sure  that  a scheme  of 
studies  which  makes  it  possible  for  a young  man  to  be  graduated 
from  a theological  seminary  without  having  studied  Old  or  New 
Testament  exegesis,  ecclesiastical  history,  or  systematic  theology  i 
is  radically  wrong.  Yet  President  Eliot’s  scheme  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  a candidate  for  the  ministry  to  give  his  entire  attention 
during  his  stay  in  the  theological  seminary  to  comparative  re- 
ligion ; psychology,  ethics,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion ; and 
charitable  and  reformatory  methods,  etc. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  “ minister’s  education  should  not 
end  with  the  theological  school,  but  should  be  prolonged  like 
that  of  the  teacher  or  physician  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life 
and  we  think  that  the  minister  will  compare  very  favorably  with 
the  physician  so  far  as  the  matter  of  keeping  up  his  studies  is 
concerned,  tho  like  him  he  is  liable  to  endless  interruptions. 
We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  keeping  on  hand  “ some  more  con- 
tinuous and  erudite  work  than  sermon-writing.”  A pastor’s  i 
best  powers  should  go  into  his  sermons.  Authorship  of  this  I 
kind  will  be  continuous  enough  whether  it  be  erudite  or  not. 
We  would  not  advise  a man  “sometimes  to  comment  upon  a 
fresh  book  instead  of  preaching  a sermon.”  His  business  is  to 
“preach  the  Word.”  And  after  all  these  grave  changes  in  the 
minister’s  traditional  training,  whereby  “ young  men  of  small  j 
mental  capacity”  are  to  be  kept  out  of  our  theological  seminaries 
and  “ young  men  of  force”  are  to  be  brought  in,  it  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  for  the  minister  “sometimes  to  read  other  men’s  t 
sermons  instead  of  his  own.”  President  Eliot  gives  these  advices  I 
because  he  emphasizes  more  than  he  ought  the  literary  side  o!  i 
the  minister’s  life.  And  he  does  this  because  he  has  a wrong  f 
conception  of  the  ministerial  office. 


Francis  L.  Patton. 


♦ 


RECENT  RESEARCHES  IN  CEREBRAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

IN  the  last  few  years  the  domain  of  cerebral  physiology  has 
been  almost  revolutionized,  and  so  striking  have  been  the 
advances  that  they  have  called  into  existence  what  might  be 
called  a separate  literature  on  this  subject.  In  many  of  these 
writings  unprovable  hypotheses  are  so  mingled  with  scientific 
fact,  and  mere  assertion  with  the  clearest  proof,  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  deliberate  account  of  what  is  known  and  what 
is  only  inferred.  Among  many  philosophers  of  the  present  day 
there  is  a tendency  to  maintain  that  the  mind  is  merely  the 
product  of  the  physical  and  chemical  activities  of  the  cerebral 
molecules.  By  such  superficial  writers  as  Luys  this  self-evident 
proposition  is  regarded  as  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  demon- 
stration, and  they  found  their  reasoning  upon  it  as  an  axiom. 
In  marked  contrast  to  this  school  is  the  position  taken  by 
Wundt,  whose  great  work 1 is  certainly  the  most  important  of 
the  recent  contributions  to  Physiological  Psychology ; a work 
pre-eminently  distinguished  by  candor  and  fairness  of  treat- 
ment. 

In  order  to  make  intelligible  to  non-professional  readers  the 
discussion  of  the  physio-psychological  problems  which  Wundt 
suggests  to  us,  it  will  be  necessary  to  preface  them  with  some 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  human  nervous  system  consists  of  two  main  kinds  of 
elements,  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres,  each  one  of  which  has  its 
special  properties.  The  cells  make  up  an  essential  part  of  all 
central  nervous  organs,  and  form  the  so-called  gray  matter  of 
those  organs;  the  fibres  are  both  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 


Grundziige  der  physiologischen  Psychologic.  2te  Aufi.  Leipzig,  1880. 
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(where  they  form  the  so-called  white  matter),  and  in  the  peri- 
pheral nerves.  They  are  the  means  of  communication  between 
different  groups  of  nerve-cells,  and  with  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Connecting  the  central  organs  with  the  periphery  are  twelve 
pairs  of  cranial  and  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves,  which  may 
be  classified  according  to  their  function  into  motor  and  sensory. 
Each  spinal  nerve  is  of  mixed  character,  and  arises  by  two  roots, 
of  which  the  anterior  supplies  the  motor,  and  the  posterior  the 
sensory,  fibres.  The  nerves  are  made  up  of  excessively  fine 
fibres,  which  pass  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Each  fibre  arises  as 


Fig.  i — (after  Quain).  A,  segment  of  the  spinal  cord,  oblique  view;  B,  end  view;  g.m..  gray 
matter;  a.c.,  anterior;  l.c,  lateral;  p.c.  posterior,  columns  of  white  matter;  a.r.,  anterior 
(motor);  /.r.,  posterior  (sensory)  root  of  spinal  nerve;  S/.,  spinal  nerve. 


a continuation  of  a nerve-cell,  and  seems  to  remain  distinct 
throughout  its  entire  length. 

The  Spinal  Cord  is  a nervous  mass  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  trunk  in  a special  canal  of  the  vertebral  column.  Deep 
fissures  divide  it  into  two  lateral  halves  (Fig.  i),  which  are  con- 
nected by  transverse  bridges,  and  these  enclose  a small  central 
canal.  The  cells  are  collected  together  in  the  centre  into  a 
mass  shaped  like  two  crescents,  one  in  each  lateral  half  of  the 
cord.  The  anterior  horn  of  each  crescent  gives  rise  to  the 
motor,  and  the  posterior  to  the  sensory,  root  of  the  nerve  of  its 


A 
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own  side.  The  white  matter  of  the  cord  surrounds  the  gray, 
and  is  formed  by  longitudinal  fibres.  Each  half  of  the  cord  is 
superficially  divided  into  anterior,  median,  and  posterior  columns 
(Fig.  1).  The  anterior  column  contains  motor  fibres  which 
will  pass  to  the  same  side  of  the  body,  the  posterior  contains 
sensory  fibres  coming  principally  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  while  the  lateral  column  is  made  up  of  both  kinds. 

As  the  spinal  cord  enters  the  skull  it  expands  into  the  Me- 
dulla Oblongata  (Fig.  2,  M.O.),  the  lowest  division  of  the  brain. 


Fig.  7. — Base  of  the  human  brain  (after  Wundt).  M.O.,  medulla  oblongata;  Cb.,  cerebellum; 
P.V.,  pons  Varolii;  C.C.,  crura  cerebri;  Opt.,  optic  nerve;  Olf.,  olfactory  bulb;  C.H.,  cere- 
bral hemispheres. 

and  the  canal  widens  into  the  fourth  ventricle.  Superficially 
like  the  cord,  the  medulla  has  a different  structure,  the  gray  mat- 
ter being  broken  up  into  special  ganglionic  centres.  At  its  lower 
end  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  pass  to  the  opposite  side,1 

1 There  is  considerable  individual  variation  as  to  the  completeness  of  this 
crossing.  See  Ferrier,  Localization  of  Cerebral  Disease,  pp.  n,  12. 
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so  that  the  motor  fibres  going  to  the  right  half  of  the  body  arise 
from  the  left  half  of  the  brain. 

The  fibres  of  the  medulla  pass  largely  at  its  upper  end  into  the 
Pons  Varolii  (Fig.  2,  P.V.),  a transverse  band,  where  the  cross- 
ing of  both  sensory  and  motor  tracts  becomes  more  complete, 
so  that  injury  to  one  side  of  the  pons  nearly  always  produces 
loss  of  sensation  and  motion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

From  the  pons  the  fibres  pass  forward  in  two  thick  bands, 
the  Crura  Cerebri  (Fig.  2,  C.C.),  in  which  the  sensory  and  motor 
tracts  are  distinctly  separated.  In  the  crura  the  cavity  is  a 
narrow  passage,  the  upper  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  four 
rounded  masses,  the  Corpora  Quadrige?nina  (Fig.  3,  C.Q.),  or  Optic 
Lobes.  These  bodies  receive  some  of  the  motor  fibres  of  the 
crura. 

The  other  motor  fibres  of  the  crura  pass  forward  into  a pair 
of  great  ganglia,  the  Corpora  Striata  (Fig.  3,  C.S.),  formed  by 


Fig  3. — Brain  of  cat  dissected  (after  Gegenbaur).  Cb.,  cerebellum;  C.Q.,  corpora  quadrigemma; 
Th.,  optic  thalami;  St.,  corpora  striata. 

the  thickening  of  the  outer  and  lower  wall  of  each  hemisphere. 
Some  of  the  fibres  seem  to  run  directly  through  these  ganglia, 
and  radiate  to  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  ; but  most  of  the 
fibres  are  connected  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  corpora  striata, 
and,  by  means  of  other  fibres  arising  from  these  cells,  with  the 
hemispheres. 

Between  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  lobes  is  another 
pair  of  great  ganglia,  the  Optic  Thalami  (Fig.  3,  O.T.),  which 
receive  most  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  crura. 

The  Cerebral  Hemispheres,  which  together  form  an  oval  mass, 
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make  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  human  brain.  They  are  covered 
by  a richly  convoluted  cortex  of  nervous  cells  (gray  matter),  the 
interior  being  a mass  of  fibres.  Each  hemisphere  contains  a 
cavity,  the  lateral  ventricles,  which  communicates  with  the  third 
ventricle  in  the  optic  thalami.  The  two  hemispheres  are  con- 
nected by  a great  transverse  band  of  white  fibres.  The  internal 
mass  of  white  fibres  puts  all  parts  of  the  hemispheres  in  com- 
munication with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord. 

The  Cerebellum  forms  a sort  of  side  branch  of  the  fibres  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  cerebrum.  It  lies  (Fig.  2,  C b.)  behind  the 
medulla,  and  is  composed  of  a median  and  two  lateral  lobes.  It 
has  a transversely  convoluted  cortex  of  cells,  and  an  interior 
mass  of  white  fibres.  Three  pairs  of  fibrous  bands  connect  the 
cerebellum  with  the  rest  of  the  brain  ; the  lower  pair  contains 
sensory  fibres  from  the  medulla  which  end  in  the  cells  of  the 
cortex.  From  these  cells  arise  two  other  sets  of  fibres,  one  of 
which  forms  the  middle  pair  of  bands  and  goes  to  the  pons ; the 
other,  forming  the  upper  pair,  runs  to  the  crura  cerebri  and  optic 
lobes.  The  fibres  of  the  middle  bands  are  so  crossed  that  each 
half  of  the  cerebellum  is  specially  related  to  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is,  What  are  the  func- 
tions of  these  various  centres  ? 

The  chief  kinds  of  nervous  action  are  reflex,  automatic,  and 
volitional.  The  first  two  imply  no  necessary  connection  with 
consciousness. 

Reflex  action  presupposes  a sensitive  surface  connected  by  a 
sensory  nerve  with  a group  of  nerve-cells,  from  which  again  one 
or  more  motor  nerves  arise.  When  the  sensory  nerve  is  stimu- 
lated, the  impulse  is  sent  by  the  cells  along  the  motor  nerve, 
and  results  in  a muscular  contraction.  This  change  is  not 
merely  one  of  direction,  but  a profound  modification  in  degree 
and  kind.  “ The  number,  intensity,  character,  and  distribution 
of  the  efferent  [motor]  impulses  is  determined  chiefly  by  the 
events  which  take  place  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  reflex  centre  ” 
(Foster1).  A familiar  example  of  reflex  action  is  the  sneeze 
caused  by  tickling  the  nose. 

1 Text-book  of  Physiology,  p.  129. 
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Automatic  action  is  called  forth  by  such  stimuli  as  originate 
within  the  nervous  centres  themselves,  yet  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  will.  These  stimuli  seem  to  have  their  origin  in 
the  chemical  condition  of  the  blood.  The  movements  of  the 
heart  and  respiratory  apparatus  are  automatic  actions. 

To  take  up  now  the  functions  of  the  various  nerve-centres 
in  detail,  we  begin  with  the 

Spinal  Cord.  Besides  being  a medium  of  communication 
between  the  brain  and  the  periphery,  the  spinal  cord  is  an  im- 
portant centre,  eminently  the  seat  of  reflex  action.  The  reflexes 
of  the  spinal  cord  show  a surprisingly  adaptive  character  in  the 
lower  vertebrates.  If  acid  be  put  on  the  side  of  a decapb 
tated  frog,  the  animal  will  brush  it  off  with  the  foot  of  the 
same  side  ; if  that  is  cut  off,  it  will  use  the  other  leg.  This 
classical  experiment  has  often  been  made  the  ground  of  attri- 
buting an  intelligent  choice  to  the  spinal  cord.  But  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  such  an  animal  exhibits  no  spontaneous  move- 
ments, and  is  perfectly  quiescent  except  in  response  to  some 
definite  external  stimulus,  this  conscious  action  of  the  spinal 
cord  becomes  doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  This  doubt  is  con- 
firmed by  an  experiment  of  Goltz’s  which  showed  that  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  temperature  a decapitated  frog  will  submit 
quietly  to  being  boiled,  while  a sound  frog  will  make  frantic 
efforts  to  escape.  Nevertheless  the  brainless  animal  responds 
as  usual  to  the  proper  stimuli.  This  experiment  goes  very  far 
to  prove  the  absence  of  any  sensation  properly  so  called  in 
the  spinal  cord. 

Reflex  action  is  shown  more  strongly  in  a brainless  than  in 
an  intact  animal,  and  certain  parts  of  the  brain  have  when 
stimulated  the  power  of  neutralizing  the  reflexes  of  the  cord 
more  or  less  completely.  Such  a neutralizing  effect  is  called 
inhibition.  In  some  cases  reflex  actions  may  be  inhibited  by 
the  will,  in  others  not. 

When  the  spinal  cord  of  a mammal  is  cut,  the  parts  of  the 
body  below  the  section  are  under  complete  motor  and  sensory 
paralysis,  but  after  the  shock  of  the  operation  has  passed  off 
the  isolated  part  of  the  cord  will  perform  its  reflex  functions  even 
better  than  before. 

In  man,  section  of  the  cord  causes  complete  paralysis  below 
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that  point.  Yet  in  such  a patient  a convulsive  action  of  the 
legs  may  be  produced  by  tickling  the  feet,  which  he  cannot 
Control  or  even  is  not  conscious  of.  We  are  hence  justified  in 
denying  conscious  activity  at  least  to  the  human  spinal  cord. 

The  Medulla  Oblo?igata  is  a co-ordinating  centre  of  even  more 
complicated  and  important  reflexes  than  those  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Here  are  situated  the  centres  which  control  circulation 
and  respiration,  of  facial  expression,  and  such  modified  respira- 
tory movements  as  sneezing  and  coughing,  If  food  be  put  into 
the  mouth  of  an  animal  deprived  of  its  brain  above  the  medulla, 
it  will  chew  and  swallow  it.  Even  cries,  as  of  pain,  may  be 
called  forth  in  such  an  animal. 

It  will  be  best  at  first  to  treat  as  a whole  the  functions  of 
the  parts  of  the  brain  lying  between  the  medulla  and  the  cere- 
brum. These  are  the  pons  varolii,  cerebellum,  optic  lobes,  optic 
thalami,  and  corpora  striata  (Figs.  2 and  3). 

When  an  animal  is  deprived  of  its  cerebrum  it  seems  to  lose 
all  volition,  and  yet  is  capable  of  very  complex  co-ordinations  of 
movement  when  properly  stimulated.  A frog  thus  treated  can 
be  made  to  perform  all  its  natural  motions ; thrown  into  the 
water  it  will  swim  until  exhausted  or  until  it  reaches  a place 
where  it  can  crawl  out.  Put  on  its  back  it  will  at  once  recover 
its  natural  position  ; on  a tilted  surface  it  will  balance  itself  per- 
fectly ; if  pinched  it  will  leap  away,  avoiding  large  obstacles  in 
its  path ; if  its  flanks  be  stroked  it  will  croak  with  perfect  regu- 
larity. Such  a frog  will  leap  out  of  water  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
uncomfortably  warm,  not  allowing  itself  to  be  quietly  boiled 
like  a perfectly  brainless  frog,  and  will  perform  many  surprising 
adaptive  actions.  The  animal  reacts  with  the  regularity  of  a 
machine  to  proper  stimuli,  yet  it  becomes  quiescent  immediately 
when  they  are  withdrawn. 

A bird  deprived  of  its  hemispheres  can  still  maintain  its 
equilibrium,  and  when  properly  stimulated  will  walk  or  fly 
steadily.  But  when  left  to  itself  it  will  remain  perfectly  motion- 
less, paying  no  attention  to  the  food  or  drink  that  may  be 
near  it. 

In  mammals  the  shock  of  this  operation  causes  death  in  a 
few  hours,  and  yet  essentially  the  same  phenomena  may  be  ob- 
served. When  pinched  the  animal  will  run,  avoiding  obstacles 
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that  throw  deep  shadows  ; a loud  noise  makes  it  start ; it  will 
follow  a bright  light  with  motions  of  the  head  ; and  can  be  made 
to  cry  as  if  with  pain. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  co-ordinating  centres  for 
these  complex  movements  lie  elsewhere  than  in  the  cerebrum. 
“The  lower  gangli-a  are  centres  of  immediate  responsive  actions 
only,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  mediate  or  self-condi- 
tioned activity,  which  the  hemispheres  alone  possess.”  1 

While  so  much  seems  certain  with  regard  to  this  region  of 
the  brain  as  a whole,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  to  apportion  to  each  one  of  the  centres  its 
own  share  in  the  work,  as  there  is  on  these  questions  the  great- 
est mass  of  contradictory  evidence.  The  shock  attendant  upon 
the  operations  is  often  so  great  as  to  vitiate  the  inferences 
which  have  been  drawn  from  the  experiments,  and  many  of  the 
pathological  cases  have  been  so  carelessly  analyzed  and  recorded 
that  they  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution,  as  there  is 
scarcely  any  hypothesis  that  cannot  find  support  from  some  of 
them.  Nevertheless  some  points  seem  to  be  pretty  well  estab- 
lished. 

Corpora  Striata  and  Optic  Tlialami.  We  have  seen  that  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  crura  cerebri  for  the  most  part  enter  the 
corpora  striata,  and  the  sensory  fibres  the  optic  tlialami ; these 
bodies  are  therefore  means  of  communication  between  the  hemi- 
spheres on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lower  nervous  centres  on  the 
other.  When  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  of  one 
side  are  removed  by  injury  or  disease,  there  follows  a loss  of 
sensation  and  motion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The 
chain  is  broken,  and  no  impulses  can  reach  or  come  from  the 
hemisphere.  These  “ basal  ganglia”  have  certainly  a modifying 
influence  upon  the  impulses  which  pass  through  them. 

There  is  a strong  probability  that  the  corpora  striata  have 
to  do  with  the  elaboration  of  the  motor  impulses.  When  we 
will  to  walk  we  may  not  know  anything  of  the  process  by  which 
we  do  it,  a large  part  of  the  mechanism  is  governed  by  reflexes 
which  are  entirely  outside  the  domain  of  consciousness,  and  yet 
without  them  rapid  and  certain  co-ordination  is  impossible. 


1 Ferrier,  op.  cit. 
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The  corpora  striata  are  now  generally  regarded  as  the  co-ordi- 
nating ganglia  of  motion. 

The  functions  of  the  optic  thalami  are  more  doubtful,  and 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  them.  The 
most  trustworthy  experiments  and  observations  tend  to  show 
that  they  have  to  do  with  sensory  impulses,  more  especially 
those  of  touch.  Wundt  regards  them  as  reflex  centres  of  touch, 
in  which  “ by  means  of  tactile  impressions  complex  motions  of 
the  body  are  at  once  produced.”  Luys  1 considers  that  these 
bodies  have  special  centres  for  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  hear- 
ing, and  touch,  and  that  from  these  centres  fibres  pass  to  the 
cortex  of  the  hemispheres.  While  this  view  cannot  be  said  to 
be  entirely  untenable,  yet  the  evidence  for  it  is  so  insufficient 
that  we  are  justified  in  giving  it  no  further  consideration,  espe- 
cially as  the  investigations  of  Meynert  are  entirely  opposed  to 
such  a conclusion. 

The  Corpora  Quadrigemina  are  important  centres  of  vision 
and  of  the  reflex  movements  which  depend  upon  the  sense  of 
sight.  If  these  bodies  be  destroyed  on  both  sides  the  animal 
becomes  totally  blind,  and  the  pupils  no  longer  react  to  light, 
showing  that  the  centre  connecting  the  optic  nerve  with 
the  nerve  supplying  the  muscle  of  the  iris  is  situated  here.  In 
these  bodies  is  also  placed  the  reflex  centre  which  regulates  the 
contractions  of  the  iris  according  to  the  motions  of  the  eyeballs. 
When  the  lobes  of  one  side  are  destroyed,  blindness  of  the  op- 
posite eye  is  the  result,  but  its  iris  is  still  sensitive  to  light, 
showing  that  (to'use  Ferrier’s  expression)  here,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  movements  which  are  normally  associated  together 
are  bilaterally  co-ordinated  in  each  centre,  so  that  one  centre 
can  affect  both  sides.  In  mammals  the  removal  of  one  anterior 
lobe  is  enough  to  cause  blindness  in  the  opposite  eye,  and  con- 
versely the  destruction  of  an  eye  causes  the  degeneration  of  the 
opposite  anterior  lobe. 

Besides  these  functions  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  evi- 
dently also  co-ordinating  ganglia  of  equilibration,  but  beyond 
this  we  know  little  of  their  importance. 

The  Cerebellum  is  also  a co-ordinating  centre,  but  its  exact 
importance  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  questions  of  this  whole 
1 Le  Cerveau  et  ses  Fonctions.  Premiere  Partie,  Ch.  IV. 
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subject.  Injury  to  or  loss  of  this  organ  causes  great  unsteadi- 
ness and  feebleness  of  gait  without  loss  of  power  over  any  given 
set  of  muscles.  In  the  case  of  a French  girl  who  had  neither 
cerebellum  nor  pons,  locomotion  was  possible  but  very  un- 
steady, and  the  intelligence  was  very  defective.  Cerebellar  dis- 
eases often  produce  similar  effects,  and  vertigo  is  more  com- 
monly associated  with  diseases  of  the  cerebellum  than  with 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  brain.  Vertigo  seems  to  consist  in 
the  sense  of  the  loss  of  bodily  equilibrium.  Wundt  considers 
that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  for  the  immediate  regulation 
of  the  voluntary  motions  by  means  of  sensory  impressions,  and 
that  the  loss  of  such  regulation  destroys  the  sense  of  equili- 
brium. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  parts  of  the  brain  lying  below 
the  hemispheres  are  capable  of  extraordinarily  complex  func- 
tions, and  that  animals  possessing  them  alone  re^ct  to  all  kinds 
of  sensory  stimuli,  can  walk,  run,  swim,  or  fly,  balance  them- 
selves, avoid  objects  throwing  a strong  shadow,  start  at  loud 
noises,  and  the  like.  Does  all  this  imply  consciousness  ? At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  that  it  necessarily  does,  and  yet  on  a 
closer  examination  such  an  assumption  becomes  very  doubtful. 

Carpenter’s1  view  is  that  all  the  ganglia  lying  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  including  those  from  and  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  the  corpora  striata,  together  form  what  he  calls  the  sensorium, 
and  which  he  considers  to  be  the  instruments  of  sensory  and 
sensori-motor  consciousness  even  in  man.  The  argument  used 
to  support  this  position  is  the  very  unsafe  one  from  analogy  of 
the  nervous  system  of  the  invertebrates,  which  Carpenter  re- 
gards as  equivalent  to  the  brain  of  the  vertebrates  minus  the 
cerebrum.  But  this  view  is  really  an  assumption,  not  an  argu- 
ment ; we  have  no  ground  for  denying  that  the  nervous  system 
of  the  invertebrates  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  nervous  system  of 
the  vertebrates,  only  far  less  differentiated.  Insects  show  spon- 
taneity, volition,  preference  for  certain  objects,  capacity  for  some 
degree  of  education,  while  animals  deprived  of  their  hemi- 
spheres show  none  of  these.  In  this  respect  the  position  taken 
by  Ferrier  seems  very  strong. 


1 Mental  Physiology.  Part  I. 
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What  positive  reasons  have  we  for  doubting  the  conscious 
activity  of  the  lower  brain-centres?  In  the  first  place,  an  ani- 
mal from  which  the  cerebrum  has  been  removed  remains  per- 
fectly motionless  except  when  specially  stimulated,  and  shows 
no  spontaneity  whatever.  No  true  volition  seems  to  be  pres- 
ent ; tho  surrounded  by  its  food,  the  animal  neither  eats  nor 
drinks,  even  when  kept  alive  for  months  by  artificial  feeding. 
In  this  respect  such  a mutilated  animal  stands  below  the  Amoe- 
ba, a simple  speck  of  protoplasm  without  organs  of  any  kind, 
which  seeks  its  food. 

The  mechanism  of  co-ordination  and  responsive-action  does 
not  necessarily  imply  present  consciousness  for  its  perfection ; 
it  depends  upon  many  factors,  especially  upon  the  impulses 
coming  from  the  sense-organs.  “ Our  movements,”  says  Foster, 
“are  guided  not  only  by  the  muscular  sense,  but  also  by  con- 
tact sensations,  auditory  sensations,  visual  sensations  and  visual 
perceptions,  and  when  we  say  they  are  guided  we  mean  that 
without  the  sensations  the  motions  become  impossible.” 

Each  one  of  the  senses  contributes  its  quota  to  the  necessary 
sum-total.  A frog  deprived  of  its  hemispheres  can  still  balance 
itself  perfectly,  but  if  its  hind  legs  be  skinned  this  power  is  lost, 
because  the  ordinary  tactile  impulses  are  lost  and  there  is  no 
volition  to  compensate  for  them.  In  patients  afflicted  with 
locomotor  ataxia  the  same  thing  is  seen.  In  this  disease  the 
sense  of  touch  in  the  feet  and  legs  is  greatly  diminished  or 
destroyed.  There  is  no  loss  of  motor  power,  but  co-ordination 
is  very  difficult,  and  the  patient  reels  and  staggers  if  he  attempts 
to  walk.  By  means  of  attention  and  will  this  co-ordination  can 
still  be  imperfectly  performed,  but  if  the  patient  closes  his  eyes 
it  becomes  at  once  impossible.  If  the  sense  of  touch  is  de- 
stroyed in  an  arm,  it  can  be  moved  only  under  the  guidance  of 
the  eye.  Demeaux  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a patient 
thus  affected  who  could  move  her  arm  at  will,  but  could  not 
tell  its  position  without  looking  at  it.  Once,  when  her  arm  was, 
without  her  knowledge,  fastened  down,  she  was  told  to  carry  it 
to  her  head ; she  struggled  a moment  and  then  stopped,  believ- 
ing she  had  executed  the  movement. 

The  influence  of  visual  impressions  is  of  less,  tho  con- 
siderable, importance ; abnormal  conditions  of  the  eyes  often 
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give  rise  to  staggering  and  vertigo,  and  we  all  know  how  un- 
steady even  our  most  accustomed  movements  become  in  the 
dark. 

Among  the  most  important  impressions  of  all  are  those 
which  come  from  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  When  these  canals 
are  cut  the  most  remarkable  disturbances  follow ; if  they  are 
destroyed  on  both  sides  the  effects  will  be  permanent,  and  the 
animal  becomes  almost  helpless.  In  the  case  of  a pigeon,  the 
bird  keeps  its  head  in  the  most  peculiar  attitudes  and  is  utterly 
unable  to  fly.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  not  disturbed,  nor  is 
there  any  paralysis,  only  a lack  of  co-ordinating  power.  These 
labyrinthine  impulses  form  a very  important  part  of  the  sense 
of  bodily  equilibrium.1 * 3 

The  observations  of  M‘Bride5  have  led  him  to  believe  that 
these  canals  have  another  function,  which  is  “ to  produce 
through  the  ampullar  nerves  reflex  rotation  of  the  head  and 
eyes  towards  the  point  whence  the  sound  proceeds.” 

In  an  animal  retaining  its  hemispheres  the  loss  of  certain 
sense-impulses  may  be  partially  compensated  by  attention  and 
will,  but  in  one  without  its  cerebrum  such  compensation  cannot 
take  place.  The  conscious  character  of  these  responsive  move- 
ments in  the  lower  animals  is  therefore  at  least  doubtful. 

In  man  it  seems  almost  certain  that  consciousness  is  not  con- 
cerned in  the  operations  of  the  lower  centres.  If  the  fibres 
connecting  the  optic  thalami  with  the  cerebral  cortex  be  severed 
by  disease,  as  happens  not  very  rarely,  the  sense  of  touch  is  lost 
in  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  no  matter  how  much  the 
patient  strains  his  attention  to  perceive  the  touch.  Again,  even 
in  cases  of  paralysis  in  which  the  eyelids  cannot  be  closed  by 
any  effort  of  the  will,  a sudden  flash  of  light,  or  a threatening 
gesture,  may  cause  them  to  close,5  by  the  reflex  action  of  the 
lower  brain-centres,  without  any  affection  of  consciousness 
whatever. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  question  of  psycho- 
physiological  inquiry,  the  functions  of  the  Cerebral  Hetnisphcrcs. 

1 The  results  of  Cyon  and  Totnaszewicz,  if  confirmed,  would  tend  to  throw 
doubt  upon  this  generally  accepted  view. 

s Journ.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  1883,  p.  212. 

3 Carpenter,  op.  cit.  p.  82. 
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When  we  saw  that  animals  deprived  of  their  hemispheres 
seemed  to  be  mere  reflex  machines  without  consciousness  or 
volition,  acting  only  in  response  to  definite  stimuli,  and  at  once 
becoming  quiescent  when  such  stimuli  were  withdrawn,  we  al- 
ready negatively  indicated  something  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
hemispheres;  but  the  details  of  these  functions  remain  to  be 
investigated. 

In  harmony  with  these  observations  is  the  fact  that  in  man 
an  original  deficiency  or  wide-spread  destruction  of  both  hemi- 
spheres is  always  connected  with  a condition  of  idiocy.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  that  the  cerebrum  stands  in  some  very  close 
relation  to  the  mental  functions,  a fact  which  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  of  different  races  of  animals,  in  which  we  find  that 
great  development  and  rich  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  superior  intelligence.  The 
hemispheres  are  the  last  links  in  the  various  chains  which  con- 
nect the  external  world  with  the  consciousness ; a break  in  any 
of  these  chains  before  it  reaches  the  cerebrum  cuts  that  particu- 
lar chain  out  of  consciousness,  or,  in  the  case  of  motor  functions, 
removes  it  from  the  control  of  the  will.  All  sensory  and  motor 
tracts  not  of  purely  reflex  character  begin  and  end  here ; and 
while  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  all  forms  of  cerebral  activity 
directly  affect  the  consciousness,  yet  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  only  such  activities  come  into  its  range.  Thus 
vision  may  be  destroyed  by  injury  to  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve,  or 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  yet  all  these  structures  may  be 
intact  and  still  visual  perceptions  are  impossible  if  the  connec- 
tion with  the  hemispheres  are  destroyed.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  organ  most  indispensable  for  the  operations  of  a con- 
scious intellect  and  will  is  the  cerebrum. 

So  far  nearly  all  physiologists  are  agreed.  Now  can  we 
find  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
brum are  localized  in  its  cortex?  Till  lately  the  view  of 
Flourens  was  very  generally  accepted,  that  all  parts  of  the 
cerebrum  acted  indifferently,  and  that  there  was  no  local- 
ization in  any  part  of  it.  Much  of  the  cortex  in  man  or 
animals  may  be  destroyed  without  perceptible  results.  When 
the  amount  removed  is  very  large  the  animal  becomes  more 
dull  and  stupid,  but  in  the  lower  vertebrates  these  effects  may 
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be  transitory,  so  that  a pigeon  which  has  lost  the  whole  of  one 
hemisphere  or  large  parts  of  both  is  often  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks  indistinguishable  from  a sound  one.  But  these  ef- 
fects become  more  permanent  as  the  cerebrum  increases  in  size 
and  complexity,  so  that  in  man  they  are  most  marked  of  all. 
For  these  lesions  to  affect  the  psychical  functions  it  is  usually 
necessary  that  considerable  portions  of  both  hemispheres  should 
be  destroyed,  as  several  cases  of  the  complete  destruction  of  one 
hemisphere  are  known  which  have  not  been  followed  by  any 
perceptible  injury  to  mental  activity.  Yet  we  cannot  conclude 
from  this  that  large  masses  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  superflu- 
ous, as  such  individuals  are  more  easily  fatigued  than  those  in 
whom  the  brain  is  sound. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  experiments  of  Hitzig  and 
Fritsch,  Ferrier,  Carville  and  Duret,  and  others  have  given  a 
completely  new  turn  to  this  subject.  It  was  found  that  the  cor- 
tex, which  is  indifferent  to  mechanical  and  chemical  irritation, 
may  be  stimulated  in  definite  ways  by  electric  currents.  Broca 
discovered  that  lesions  of  the  third  frontal  convolution  result  in 
aphasia  or  loss  of  speech,  and  Hughlings-Jackson  observed  that 
certain  localized  lesions  of  the  cortex  of  one  hemisphere  gave 
rise  to  localized  epileptiform  convulsions  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body.  From  these  data  a complex  theory  of  localization 
of  function  has  been  made  out,  and  the  surface  of  the  brain 
mapped  with  as  much  elaboration  as  was  ever  done  by  the  older 
phrenologists. 

The  evidences  for  the  theory  of  localization 1 are  of  two 
kinds,  those  from  experiments  on  animals  and  those  from 
pathological  observations  on  man.  The  experiments  are  con- 
ducted both  by  stimulation  of  certain  parts  of  the  cortex  by 
electrical  currents,  and  also  by  removing  these  parts  altogether. 
The  experiments  of  Hitzig  and  Fritsch,  Ferrier,  and  others  do 
certainly  show  that  there  is  a connection  between  the  electrical 
stimulation  of  certain  definite  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and 
the  contraction  of  certain  groups  of  muscles.  Certain  parts  of 
the  brain  are,  however,  insensible  to  any  form  of  stimulus,  and 

1 For  a careful  discussion  of  this  whole  question  of  localization  in  defence  of 
Ferrier’s  views  see  W.  J.  Dodds,  “Localization  of  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,” 
Journ.  Anat.  and  Phys.,  Vol.  xii.,  1878,  Jan.,  Ap.,  July. 
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by  this  test  the  cortex  is  divided  into  three  main  areas,  an  anter- 
ior, median,  and  posterior.  The  median  one  is  most  sensitive  to 
such  stimulation,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  motor  region,  while 
the  posterior  is  supposed  to  be  the  sensory  region. 

In  the  motor  region  (see  Fig.  4)  are  various  definite  areas, 
each  one  of  which  calls  some  special  group  of  muscles  into  ac- 
tion. The  motor  centre  of  speech,  for  example,  is  put  in  the 
third  frontal  convolution  (Fig.  4,4),  usually  in  the  left  hemi- 
sphere, but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  left-handed  persons  it 
is  usually  in  the  right  hemisphere.  In  the  so-called  sensory  re- 


Fig.  4— (After  Wundt)  Left  side  of  human  brain,  showing  some  of  the  localized  centres.  The 
shaded  part  is  the  interior  region.  4 Speech  centre.  3 Centre  of  hearing.  5 Centre  of 
sight  according  to  Ferrier.  2 The  same  according  to  Munk. 

gion  each  one  of  the  senses  is  supposed  to  have  a definite  loca- 
tion in  the  cortex.  According  to  Ferrier  the  centre  of  hearing 
is  in  the  first  temporal  convolution,  (Fig.  4,  3)  the  angular  con- 
volution is  the  centre  of  sight,  the  tactile  centre  is  in  the  hippo- 
campal region,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  temporal  lobe  the 
centre  of  smell.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  indicate  a centre  of 
hunger;  the  intelligence  he  places  in  the  frontal  lobes;  and  in 
short  the  whole  cortex  is  elaborately  divided  into  small  areas, 
each  one  of  which  has  its  special  function. 

These  determinations  have  been  tested  by  removal  of  the 
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different  areas.  The  results  were  partial  paralysis  or  loss  of 
certain  sensations  corresponding  to  the  areas  previously  deter- 
mined. The  case  is  still  further  strengthened  by  an  array  of 
pathological  cases  which  have  been  collected  and  discussed  with 
great  skill  by  Charcot,  Ferrier,  and  others.  An  extensive  selec- 
tion of  these  may  be  found  in  a late  work  by  Ferrier.1 *  From 
these  various  kinds  of  evidence  it  has  been  confidently  asserted 
that  the  localizers  had  made  out  their  case. 

But  careful  physiologists  were  not  so  positive  as  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  these  results.  The  inferences  drawn  do  not, 
in  many  cases,  follow  from  the  experiments,  nor  do  the  latter 
fulfil  all  the  requisite  conditions.  The  same  results  follow 
stimulation  when  the  cortex  is  cut  away  and  the  fibres  stimu- 
lated, or  even  when  a deep  hole  is  made  in  the  brain  and  the 
electric  poles  plunged  in  the  blood.  Stronger  currents  will  pro- 
duce results  when  weaker  ones  fail.  “ At  all  events,”  says  Fos- 
ter,3 “ these  various  experiments  show  that  the  fact  of  certain 
movements  following  upon  stimulation  of  certain  areas  is  in  it- 
self no  satisfactory  proof  that  these  areas  are  to  be  considered 
‘ motor  centres.’  ” 

With  regard  to  the  results  attendant  upon  extirpation  of  these 
centres,  the  conditions  are  still  less  satisfactory.  The  subjects 
of  experiment  have  for  the  most  part  been  allowed  to  survive 
only  a few  days,  and  after  such  severe  operations  the  functions 
of  all  parts  of  the  brain  are  more  or  less  disturbed,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  paralysis  eventually  passes  off.  This  is  not  due  to 
the  function  being  assumed  by  the  corresponding  area  of  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  as  was  shown  by  Carville  and  Duret.* 
They  found  that  on  the  removal  of  certain  centres  in  the  right 
hemisphere  localized  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  en- 
sued, which  soon  passed  away  ; on  destroying  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  cortex  in  the  left  hemisphere  there  was  a tem- 
porary paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  but  no  return  of 
that  on  the  left. 

The  very  elaborate  and  careful  experiments  of  Goltz  are  en- 

1 Localization  of  Cerebral  Disease.  London,  1878. 

’Text-book  of  Physiology,  Third  Ed.,  p.  645. 

3 Archives  de  Physiol.,  1875,  p.  352. 
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tirely  opposed  to  the  theory  of  strict  localization.  In  his  recent 
work1  he  gives  a trenchant  criticism  of  the  methods  and  results 
of  those  whom  he  calls  the  modern  phrenologists. 

In  the  first  place,  Goltz  points  out  the  untrustworthiness  of 
observations  made  soon  after  the  operations,  as  in  that  case  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  how  far  the  results  are  due  to  destruction, 
and  how  far  to  inhibition  of  other  centres  by  irritation.  He  en- 
forces this  very  strongly  by  showing  the  effects  which  follow  the 
section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  a mammal.  Such  a wound  is  never 
repaired  in  the  sense  of  a union  of  the  two  parts  of  the  cord,  but 
each  end  gradually  heals  over  for  itself.  For  weeks  after  such  an 
operation  the  isolated  part  of  the  cord  will  exhibit  no  reflexes, 
these  being  inhibited  by  the  irritation  of  the  wounded  surface, 
just  as  in  a frog  the  reflex  excited  by  one  sensory  nerve  may  be 
inhibited  by  the  stimulation  of  another.  When  once  the  cut 
ends  have  healed  over,  the  isolated  part  of  the  cord  can  perform 
the  most  complicated  reflexes,  tho  the  parts  of  the  body  be- 
low the  section  are  as  completely  paralyzed  as  ever.  In  all 
probability  just  such  inhibitory  action  is  called  forth  by  the 
operations  on  the  cerebrum,  and  while  it  lasts  no  certain  deduc- 
tions can  be  made.  Goltz  avoided  this  source  of  error  by  keep- 
ing the  animals  alive  for  long  periods,  sometimes  extending  over 
a year  and  more. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  experiments  is  the  case  of 
a dog  in  which  nearly  the  entire  cortex  of  both  hemispheres 
was  removed  in  four  operations,  extending  from  July,  1879,  to 
February,  1880;  the  animal  was  killed  in  February,  1881.  Be- 
sides the  loss  of  cortex,  of  which  only  the  basal  parts,  the  frontal 
lobes  and  a portion  of  the  occipital  were  left,  the  whole  brain  had 
shrunk  remarkably,  so  that  its  weight  was  only  about  one  seventh 
that  of  the  normal  brain  and  did  not  nearly  fill  the  cranial  cav- 
ity. This  animal,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  was  a canine 
idiot.  He  went  about  slowly,  snuffing  the  ground,  and  paying 
no  attention  to  the  men  or  animals  around  him  ; the  strongest 
lights  produced  no  effect  upon  him,  and  one  might  think  he  was 
stone-blind  ; but  this  was  not  the  case,  as  several  experiments 
showed.  His  visual  perceptions  were,  however,  very  feeble. 


1 Verrichtungen  des  Grosshirns,  Bonn,  1881. 
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He  was  not  entirely  deaf,  but  paid  very  little  attention  to  even 
the  loudest  sounds.  All  the  other  senses  were  extremely  dull, 
but  not  entirely  wanting.  When  pinched  he  became  furious 
and  bit  blindly  about  him.  His  motions  were  slow  and  very 
clumsy,  and  he  would  often  fall.  When  food  was  put  in  the 
accustomed  corner  of  his  cage  he  could  find  it  himself,  but  not 
when  it  was  placed  out  in  the  room.  Reflex  actions  of  the 
spinal  cord  showed  themselves  with  surprising  force  and  regu- 
larity, as  the  inhibiting  action  of  the  brain  was  very  much  re- 
duced. 

Immediately  after  each  of  the  operations  the  animal  showed 
very  great  disturbances  of  function,  but  in  every  case  they  were 
much  relieved  after  a few  weeks.  Thus  after  the  first  operation 
— removal  of  the  left  anterior  portion — the  right  side  of  the 
body  was  profoundly  affected,  with  almost  entire  loss  of  the 
senses  of  sight  and  touch,  and  of  power  over  the  limbs.  In 
three  months  most  of  these  disturbances  disappeared.  Similar 
restitutions  of  function  took  place  after  each  of  the  other  oper- 
ations. After  the  fourth  the  animal  could  not  eat  for  weeks 
and  had  to  be  artificially  fed,  when  he  learned  to  eat  for  him- 
self. “ The  eating  centre  had  grown  again,”  Goltz  scornfully 
remarks. 

I wish  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  this  mutilated 
animal  and  one  from  which  the  whole  mass  of  the  hemispheres 
has  been  removed,  in  that  the  former  still  shows  some  volition, 
moving  about  spontaneously  and  showing  hunger  and  thirst  by 
howling,  while  the  latter  exhibits  no  spontaneity  whatever.  It 
is  true  that  mammals  which  have  lost  both  hemispheres  cannot 
be  kept  alive  long  enough  to  make  it  certain  that  these  effects 
are  not  due  to  inhibition,  but  the  lower  vertebrates  can  be  so 
kept  for  months,  and  they  render  the  conclusion  already  drawn 
extremely  probable. 

In  another  dog  Goltz  removed  nearly  all  the  cortex  of  one 
hemisphere,  but  he  could  observe  no  impairment  of  the  intelli- 
gence, tho  the  sense-organs  of  the  opposite  side  were  much 
duller  and  the  muscles  less  steady.  In  a third  case  the  cortex 
of  the  posterior  part  of  both  hemispheres  was  cut  away  ; the  ani- 
mal became  idiotic,  but  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  so-called  sight- 
centre  he  saw  very  well  with  both  eyes.  After  the  second  oper- 
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ation  he  ate  freely  of  dog-flesh,  which  a normal  dog  will  do  only 
under  pressure  of  the  severest  hunger.  Still  these  experiments 
seem  to  indicate  a general  sort  of  localization.  The  loss  of  the 
forward  parts  of  both  hemispheres  seems  to  cause  perma7iently 
a greater  clumsiness  of  motion  and  a reduction  of  tactile  sensi- 
bility. Removal  of  the  hinder  part  brings  about  a greater  dul- 
ness  of  sense-perception,  more  especially  of  sight. 

To  my  mind  these  remarkable  observations  of  Goltz  com- 
pletely destroy  the  experimental  evidence  in  favor  of  localization. 
Objections  have  been  made  to  Goltz’s  method  of  removing  the 
cortex  by  jets  of  water,  so  he  repeated  the  experiments  by  cut- 
ting the  brain,  with  exactly  the  same  results.  Nor  can  much 
stress  be  laid  on  Ferrier’s  objection,  that  what  may  be  true  of 
the  dog  is  not  true  of  monkeys  or  of  man.  The  cardinal  objec- 
tion to  Ferrier’s  observations  is  that  he  did  not  allow  his  animals 
time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  operations.  No  single 
set  of  muscles  or  organ  of  sense  is  ever  permanently  thrown  out 
of  use  by  removals  of  small  portions  of  the  cortex,  and  even 
very  wide-spread  removals  seem  to  be  more  general  than  special 
in  their  results. 

Pathological  evidence  seems  to  show  that  localization  has 
gone  somewhat  further  in  the  human  brain.  Ferrier  has  brought 
together  a very  strong  array  of  cases  in  support  of  his  thesis.1 
The  causal  connection  between  lesions  of  the  third  frontal  con- 
volution and  loss  of  speech  is  universally  admitted,  as  must  be 
the  connection  between  localized  destructions  in  the  motor  re- 
gion (Fig.  4)  and  paralysis  of  certain  sets  of  muscles.  Yet  even 
here  the  connection  does  not  seem  invariable  nor  always  per- 
manent. With  regard  to  the  localization  of  sensory  functions, 
Ferrier’s  own  statement  of  the  case  will  show  how  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  the  evidence  is. 

As  Wundt  very  justly  observes,  it  certainly  is  not  probable 
that  in  the  simultaneous  sensations  of  a sound,  a light,  and  a 
muscular  movement  the  entire  mass  of  the  brain  is  occupied 
with  all  three  kinds  of  action,  but  rather  that  they  are  relegated 
to  different  elements.  There  is  probably  therefore  a functional 
difference  in  the  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  but  no  such  con- 


1 Localization  of  Cerebral  Disease. 
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stancy  as  has  been  maintained.  The  destroyed  centres  can 
be  functionally  replaced  to  a remarkable  extent  ; the  rapidity  and 
perfection  of  these  restitutions  are  largely  dependent  on  the 
complexity  of  organization  of  the  brain.  In  the  frog  or  bird 
they  take  place  very  rapidly  and  completely,  more  slowly  in  the 
dog,  while  in  man  the  effects  of  large  lesions  seem  never  to  pass 
away  completely  except  when  they  occur  in  infancy. 

The  mental  functions  cannot  be  localized.  Because  disease 
of  certain  parts  produces  certain  intellectual  disturbances  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  the  producers  of  that  mental  process,  but 
merely  that  they  perform  some  action  necessary  to  its  perfec- 
tion. From  the  fact  that  a blind  man  can  form  no  idea  of  color  we 
cannot  infer  that  the  retina  or  optic  nerve  is  the  seat  of  visual 
consciousness.  We  must  remember  that  the  cells  of  the  cortex 
are  very  indifferent  functionally  and  can  perform  one  or  another 
kind  of  action  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  our  present  knowledge  of  this 
complex  question  of  localization  will  be  found  in  the  following 
propositions  of  Wundt’s  : 

(1)  The  Connection  of  Elements.  Every  nerve-element  is  con- 
nected with  others,  and  only  then  is  it  capable  of  physiological 
functions. 

(2)  Indifference  of  Function.  No  element  performs  specific 
functions,  but  the  form  of  its  function  depends  upon  its  con- 
nections and  relations. 

(3)  Representative  Functions.  Elements  whose  function  is  in- 
hibited or  destroyed  may  be  represented  by  other  elements,  so 
far  as  the  latter  stand  in  the  necessary  connections. 

(4)  Localization  of  Function.  Every  definite  function  has, 
under  given  conditions  of  conduction,  a definite  place  in  the 
central  organ. 

(5)  The  Principle  of  Practice.  Every  element  becomes  the 
better  adapted  to  a definite  function  the  more  frequently  it  is 
caused  to  perform  it. 

We  thus  see  that  the  cerebrum  is  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  brain  for  mental  action,  and  that  only  through  it  can  the 
impulses  from  the  sense-organs  rise  into  consciousness,  or  the 
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will  affect  the  body.  Further  than  this  there  is  very  strong 
evidence  that  it  is  indispensable  to  memory. 

The  relations  of  brain-changes  to  memory  have  been  very 
carefully  elaborated  in  a recent  work  by  M.  Ribot,1  a book 
which  contains  a great  deal  of  valuable  material,  tho  we  may  be 
allowed  to  dissent  from  some  of  its  conclusions. 

It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  the  renewed  sensation, 
idea,  or  feeling  is  produced  by  the  same  mechanism  as  the  origi- 
nal one.  A remarkable  experiment  of  Wundt’s  affords  strong 
confirmation  to  this  view.  If  one  looks  steadily  at  a brilliantly 
colored  object  for  some  time  and  then  suddenly  at  a white  sur- 
face, one  may  see  an  image  of  the  object  in  the  complementary 
color.  Now  if  with  closed  eyes  one  visualizes  (to  use  Galton’s 
expression)  this  object  for  a long  time  and  then  suddenly  open- 
ing them  looks  at  a white  surface,  one  may  see  a faint  image, 
likewise  of  the  complementary  color.  This  points  decidedly  to 
the  fact  that  perception  and  memory  are  dependent  on  the 
same  processes.  Of  course  the  success  of  the  experiment  de- 
pends upon  the  vividness  of  the  visualizing  power. 

According  to  Ribot  the  physiological  conditions  of  memory 
are  : (1)  a particular  modification  impressed  upon  the  nervous 
elements ; (2)  a specific  association  established  between  a given 
number  of  elements.  Every  action  of  the  nerve-cells  changes 
their  molecular  arrangement,  and  frequent  repetition  of  the  ac- 
tion will  produce  a profound  modification  of  it.  Now  each  act 
of  perception  and  memory  is  a very  complex  thing,  and  so  these 
organic  changes  demand  not  only  a modification  of  molecular 
structure,  but  also  “ the  formation  among  them  of  determinate 
associations  for  each  particular  act”  (Ribot),  and  by  repetition 
these  associations  may  become  as  fixed  as  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  elements,  so  that  actions  which  have  to  be  learned  1 
slowly  and  painfully  become,  after  long  practice,  automatic  and 
can  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  the  attention. 

All  these  changes  imply  the  expenditure  of  energy  and  the  de- 
struction of  tissue.  The  nervous  elements  are  in  a state  of  con- 
stant waste  ; the  old  complex  molecules  are  broken  up,  carried 
off  in  the  circulation,  and  eliminated  by  the  lungs  and  kidneys. 


The  Diseases  of  Memory.  Internat.  Scien.  Series.  New  York,  1883. 
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Their  place  is  supplied  by  new  material  taken  from  the  blood. 
An  important  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  in  all  mental  labor 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  largely  increased. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  view  of  memory  that  the  nervous 
elements  are  in  unceasing  change,  because  the  new  material 
supplied  atom  by  atom  may  and  does  take  the  exact  disposition 
of  the  old.  Whenever  the  blood-supply  of  the  brain  is  impeded, 
impairment  of  memory  is  almost  sure  to  follow. 

Memory  is  largely  an  automatic  process  and  may  be  excited 
in  many  ways  independently  of  the  will.  The  poisoned  blood 
of  fever  often  does  this  so  as  to  bring  out  experiences  that  had 
long  vanished  from  the  consciousness.  Yet  this  automatic  ac- 
tivity may  be  largely  guided  and  controlled  by  the  will,  by 
starting  the  train  of  association  in  a given  way,  confining  the 
attention  to  that  train  which  will  lead  us  to  what  we  seek,  and 
rigorously  cutting  off  whatever  is  extraneous.  It  is  the  play  of 
automatic  action  without  volitional  control  which  gives  to 
dreams  their  absurd  and  inconsequential  character. 

The  close  connection  between  memory  and  the  state  of  the 
brain  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  physical  causes  which  temporarily 
weaken  or  permanently  destroy  it.  Temporary  impairment  of 
memory  may  be  caused  by  fatigue  or  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  as  is  well  shown  by  cases  given  by  Carpenter  and 
Ribot,  as  well  as  by  some  that  have  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. Partial  loss  of  memory  may  be  caused  in  a great  varie- 
ty of  ways,  often  very  capriciously  as  to  what  is  lost ; thus  a 
blow  on  the  head  has  been  followed  by  the  loss  of  a single  lan- 
guage, or  of  some  accomplishment,  like  music.  Stoppage  of  an 
artery  may  cause  aphasia.  Or  the  loss  may  cover  only  a por- 
tion of  time,  as  in  a case,  cited  by  Ribot,  of  a young  woman  who, 
after  a very  severe  illness,  lost  all  memory  of  the  year  preceding 
that  illness  and  never  regained  it. 

General  and  permanent  destruction  of  memory  always  pro- 
ceeds from  extensive  lesions  of  the  hemispheres,  caused  by  soft- 
ening, paralysis,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  similar  disease.  When, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  destruction  of  memory  is  a gradual  pro- 
cess, it  follows  a definite  law  ; it  advances  “ progressively  from  the 
unstable  to  the  stable.”  First  recent  events  are  lost,  then  more 
distant  and  stable  associations  are  broken  up,  and  last  of  all  those 
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formed  during  the  impressible  period  of  childhood.  In  aphasia 
the  loss  is  in  the  same  order : proper  and  then  common  nouns,  ad- 
jectives and  verbs,  then  interjections,  and,  last  of  all,  gestures. 
Space  does  not  permit  me  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  but  per- 
haps enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  a very  close  con- 
nection between  brain-changes  and  memory. 

Much  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  interrelations  of  mind 
and  brain  by  the  study  of  abnormal  conditions.  Various  poi- 
sons, such  as  alcohol,  opium,  chloroform,  or  the  blood  of  fevers, 
have  profound  effects  upon  the  mind.  All  these  substances 
stimulate  the  automatic  at  the  expense  of  the  volitional  powers, 
calling  up  all  sorts  of  memories  and  associations,  or  fantastic 
images,  but  destroying  the  power  of  directing  the  thoughts  or 
of  fixing  the  attention. 

To  sum  up  the  psychical  function  of  the  cerebrum,  it  seems 
that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  contents  of  our  con- 
sciousness, of  sense-perception,  association,  and  memory,  are 
very  largely  given  us  by  its  agency.  It  is  the  link  that  binds 
us  to  the  external  world,  by  means  of  which  all  our  knowledge 
of  that  world,  present  and  past,  is  obtained. 

But  has  anything  in  our  investigation  given  us  a clue  to  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  consciousness?  It  must  be  admitted 
that  nothing  whatever  has  done  so.  Consciousness  is  an  ulti- 
mate fact  beyond  which  we  cannot  go,  and  all  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  transition  from  the  unconscious  to  consciousness  are 
merely  clever  tricks  to  evade  the  real  question.  The  materialistic 
hypothesis  regards  the  soul  as  a function  of  organized  matter, 
the  result  of  vibrating  molecules,  in  the  same  sense  that  heat  is 
a product  of  such  vibrations.  But  this  is  entirely  untenable. 
The  step  from  vibrating  molecules  to  thought  and  feeling  is  an 
impossible  one,  and  that  unconscious  atoms  should  become  con- 
scious by  agglomeration  into  complex  molecules  is  simply  un- 
thinkable. To  avoid  this  difficulty  some  materialists  have 
changed  their  standpoint  and  maintained  that  sensation  is  a 
fundamental  quality  of  matter,  a view  that  in  its  last  analysis 
comes  dangerously  near  to  dualism. 

Our  immediate  knowledge  is  that  of  consciousness;  con- 
sciousness is  the  fact,  matter  the  inference.  To  use  Wundt’s 
words:  “ Besides  the  imminent  necessity  of  changing  its  stand- 
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point,  the  theoretical  untenableness  of  materialism  betrays  itself 
in  the  complete  incapability  of  explaining  the  continuity  of  in- 
ternal experience  which  it  has  shown.  Tho  the  psychological 
systems  may  be  very  defective  which  have  been  produced  by 
other  theories  of  the  universe,  still  it  is  only  materialism  which 
has  barred  its  own  way  to  a scientific  treatment  of  internal  ex- 
perience. This  miscarriage  arises  from  the  vicious  error  in  the 
theory  of  perception  which  materialism  commits  at  the  first  step 
towards  the  erection  of  its  structure.  It  misapprehends  the 
fact  that  priority  over  all  external  experience  belongs  to  inter- 
nal experience  ; that  the  objects  of  the  outer  world  are  presenta- 
tions which  have  developed  themselves  within  us  according  to 
psychological  laws,  and  that  above  all  the  concept  of  matter  is 
a purely  hypothetical  one  which  we  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  external  world  in  order  to  make  its  changing 
play  intelligible  to  us.” 

But  it  would  not  be  candid  to  leave  the  impression  that 
Wundt  accepted  either  the  dualistic  or  idealistic  hypotheses, 
both  of  which  he  declares  to  be  untenable.  He  proposes  a the- 
ory of  his  own,  which,  however,  is  only  provisional  and  does  not 
pretend  to  give  us  the  reality  of  things,  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing at  all.  This  hypothesis  consists  in  “ so  widening  the  concept 
of  substance  that  it  will  include  the  psychical  expressions  of  life 
in  these  complicated  substance-complexes.”  This  substance  is 
the  “ bearer  of  the  elementary  psychical  phenomenon,  tendency 
(Trieb).”  This  elementary  psychical  tendency  is  present  in  each 
atom,  but  in  order  for  this  to  have  a psychological  bearing  there 
must  be  an  internal  (i.e.,  subjective)  connection,  because  the 
psychical  element  in  each  atom  is  an  unconscious  one.  The  as- 
sociation of  these  atoms  into  complex  organic  molecules,  whose 
equilibrium  is  in  a constant  state  of  disturbance  and  restoration, 
gives  this  connection  of  psychical  states  which  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  a consciousness. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  ingenious  theory  which  the 
limitations  of  space  compel  me  to  state  so  meagrely  advances  us 
any  nearer  to  an  intelligent  view  of  the  subject.  The  real  diffi- 
culty is  evaded  as  to  how  the  association  of  unconscious  ele- 
ments can  give  a consciousness,  for  this  does  not  consist  in  the 
necessary  preconditions  of  it.  Is  the  psychical  element  some- 
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thing  essentially  different  from  the  material  atom  that  carries  it? 
If  so,  we  have  dualism,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  in  no  wise 
diminished  by  a subdivision  into  atoms.  If  not,  we  have  either 
materialism  or  idealism,  certainly  nothing  new.  The  distinction 
between  this  theory  of  Wundt  and  that  of  Spinoza,  which  he 
refutes,  is  very  slight,  and  the  objections  to  one  apply  equally 
to  the  other. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  our  science  has  brought  us  little 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  main  problem,  and  it  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  it  ever  can  do  so.  But  those  who  believe  that 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  universe  is  Conscious  Thought  have 
at  least  a standpoint  which  makes  an  intelligible  answer  to  this 
great  question  possible. 


William  B.  Scott. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE  AFTER 
THE  DEATH  OF  GAMBETTA. 

IT  was  natural  that  the  death  of  the  most  eminent  statesman 
of  the  Third  Republic  should  exercise  a great  influence  on 
the  political  situation  in  France  at  the  present  time,  not  only 
because  the  new  regime  has  just  lost  its  representative  man  and 
its  most  illustrious  servant,  but  also  because  we  are  anxious  to 
answer  the  grave  question  how  its  political  heritage  may  be 
guarded  and  how  his  policy  may  be  carried  out. 

Everything  was  written  about  Gambetta  on  the  very  day 
after  he  died : therefore  I shall  content  myself  with  sketching 
hastily  his  varied  career,  which,  beginning  in  the  ranks  of  the 
lower  bourgeoisie,  ended  at  the  summit  of  glory  and  political 
fame.  To  properly  estimate  the  far-reaching  consequences  of 
his  death  we  must  thoroughly  know  what  the  man  really  was. 
Having  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  him  as  his  fellow-member 
in  the  National  Assembly,  I can  speak  with  experience.  I shall 
lay  particular  stress  upon  his  political  views,  and  especially  upon 
what  may  be  called  his  policy,  inquiring  how  far  the  French 
democracy  may  be  disposed  to  adopt  it  and  how  much  they  are 
inclined  to  reject. 

I. 

The  ascendency  which  Gambetta  exercised  over  his  genera- 
tion dates  from  his  youth,  when  he  was  a poor  law-student  at 
Paris,  where  he  dazzled  his  fellow-students  by  his  brilliant  elo- 
quence, keen  wit,  and  generous  ideas.  With  no  other  rostrum 
than  a table  in  some  cafd,  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  smokers,  he 
revealed  himself  a great  orator.  Even  then  he  had  enthusiastic 
followers  who  already  predicted  his  great  future.  Circum- 
stances, too,  were  favorable  for  the  development  of  his  great 
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powers.  All  the  generous  part  of  the  French  youth  who  were 
not  striving  for  the  advancement  of  self-interest  had  sworn  a 
mortal  hatred  against  the  Second  Empire  and  passionately 
longed  to  re-establish  public  liberty. 

In  spite  of  appearances,  the  government  of  Napoleon  III. 
was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  restrain  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
liberalism,  of  which  such  orators  as  Jules  Favre  were  the  mouth- 
piece in  the  National  Assembly.  A despotism  which  is  more 
irritating  than  powerful  can  only  excite  without  allaying  oppo- 
sition. In  his  energetic  protestation  against  the  Napoleonic 
Csesarism,  Gambetta  was  the  true  representative  and  the  inspired 
leader  of  his  generation.  But  before  one  can  step  upon  the 
scene  of  the  great  theatre  of  contemporary  history  an  oppor- 
tunity is  necessary.  This  presented  itself  suddenly  with  the 
famous  Baudin  case  in  1868. 

Baudin  was  a representative  of  the  people  who  had  taken 
arms  on  the  2d  of  December,  1851,  against  the  army  of  the 
coup  d'  ttat,  and  who  died  heroically  fighting  behind  a barricade. 
In  1868  a demonstration  was  made  at  his  grave  in  one  of  the 
cemeteries  of  Paris.  Shortly  after,  those  who  had  instigated  or 
justified  it  in  the  press  were  indicted.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  famous  Delescluze,  who  was  to  perish  so  sadly  in  the 
Commune,  came  to  be  seated  on  the  criminal’s  bench.  Gam- 
betta was  his  advocate.  In  reality  it  was  the  trial  of  the  coup 
d ' dtat  of  the  Empire.  On  that  occasion  the  young  advocate, 
unknown  the  day  before  outside  a circle  of  intimate  friends,  en- 
tered at  a bound  into  fame.  Gambetta’s  speech  of  the  14th  of 
November,  1868,  is  perfect  of  its  kind;  and  what,  in  my  mind, 
constitutes  ^ extraordinary  power  was  the  boldness  of  the 
orator.  The  moment  had  now  come  when  it  was  possible  to 
publicly  attack  the  Empire  at  its  principles  and  at  its  source. 
What  had  hitherto  been  hinted  or  whispered  could  now  resound 
through  all  Paris  before  the  magistrates  of  the  Empire,  who  sat 
pale  with  wrath  and  furious  at  their  powerlessness. 

This  speech  of  November  14th,  1868,  was  the  public  con- 
science coming  out  of  the  darkness  and  rendering  its  verdict 
without  extenuating  circumstances,  amid  the  frantic  applause 
of  an  entire  people,  proclaiming  to  the  Empire  that  it  had  not 
power  to  punish  what  it  dared  to  call  a crime.  Public  rejoicing 
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proved  that  all  liberal  France  was  with  the  orator,  who  hence- 
forth became  one  of  her  leaders.  This  speech  was  not  only  an 
event,  it  was  an  advent:  for  we  can  say  that  it  was  the  first  ex- 
posure of  the  causes  of  the  coming  downfall  of  the  Empire;  and 
was  universally  considered  as  Such  by  the  country.  From  that 
day  Gambetta  became  the  incarnation  of  the  republican  ideas ; 
and  this  was  the  first  cause  of  his  prestige.  Hence  I have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  his  entrance  into  public 
life. 

I now  come  to  a second  and  greater  cause  of  his  influence, 
which  consisted  in  his  personifying  the  patriotism  of  France 
during  the  terrible  crisis  of  1870.  Gambetta  had  already  be- 
come the  leader  of  the  patriots  in  the  legislative  corps  of  the 
Empire  after  his  election  in  1869;  and  as  soon  as  our  first  dis- 
asters were  known,  he  was  zealously  foremost  in  urging  the 
equipment  of  the  National  Guard,  in  peremptorily  demanding 
the  formation  of  a committee  of  defence,  and  in  pursuing  the 
government  with  cutting  questions  about  the  events  of  the  war 
which  they  were  concealing.  Finding  patriotic  accents  corre- 
sponding to  the  growing  gravity  of  the  situation,  he  uttered  in 
the  session  of  August  13th  these  significant  words:  “We  must 
know  if  we  have  here  made  our  choice  between  the  safety  of 
our  country  and  the  safety  of  a dynasty.” 

To  the  plausible  declarations  of  one  of  the  ministry  which 
were  working  to  destroy  the  country,  the  orator  exclaimed,  “ It  is 
my  opinion  that  we  have  been  silent  long  enough — for  too  long 
a time  has  a veil  been  thrown  over  events  which  now  hasten  to 
destroy  us ; and  in  my  inmost  heart  I feel  that  this  country, 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  is  rolling  toward  the  edge  of  a 
yawning  abyss.”  In  thundering  accents  he  closed  the  mouths 
of  those  hirelings  who  tried  to  declare  that  the  dangers  in  the 
situation  existed  solely  in  his  imagination.  “As  for  you,  who 
never  had  anything  but  complacency,  the  worth  of  which  you 
can  to-day  measure,  hold  your  peace!  You  have  now  but  one 
attitude  which  will  become  you,  that  is  Silence  and  Remorse.” 

It  seems  to  be  France  herself  whose  avenging  voice  is  heard 
in  these  few  thrilling  words,  which  yet  tell  all. 

We  know  under  what  tragic  circumstances  Gambetta  took 
office  when  the  Second  Empire  was  broken,  after  the  defeat  of 
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Sedan  and  the  Prussian  invasion.  Nothing  can  describe  the 
disorganized  state  of  the  country.  It  had  but  one  army,  which 
Bazaine  traitorously  kept  back  in  Metz,  in  pursuance  of  his  own 
personal  political  views,  and  which  he  shortly  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  Paris  organized  to  defend  her  own  ramparts — she  could 
do  nothing  more.  To  represent  the  government  in  the  provinces 
there  were  only  two  honest  but  weak  and  old  men,  MM.  Glais 
Bezoin  and  Cremieux.  Nothing  could  check  the  invasion  unless 
something  new  and  unheard-of  should  happen.  But  something 
new  fortunately  did  happen,  and  that  was  Gambetta’s  arrival  at 
Tours.  I shall  never  forget  that  October  day  when  I saw  him 
enter  the  balloon  in  the  hopes  of  reaching  the  field  of  action. 
For  more  than  a whole  month  Paris  had  been  entirely  shut  in 
by  the  Prussian  cannon  thundering  at  her  gates.  To  leave  the 
city  it  was  necessary  to  surmount  this  wall  of  iron  and  fire.  I 
still  see  Gambetta  as  he  stepped  into  the  balloon  with  an  expres- 
sion of  indomitable  heroism  stamped  upon  his  face.  As  the  bal- 
loon floated  upward  we  all  felt  that  it  bore  the  last  hope  of 
France ; and  with  painful  anxiety  we  gazed  at  it  until  it  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Prussian  bullets.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
our  relief  when  we  learned  from  a dispatch  brought  back  by  a 
carrier-pigeon  that  Gambetta  had  arrived  safely  at  Tours.  It 
all  seems  but  yesterday! 

Henceforth  everything  was  changed.  Gambetta  lost  no  time 
before  issuing  to  the  French  provinces,  still  free  to  act,  a stir- 
ring proclamation,  whereby  he  called  upon  all  the  troops  of  the 
country  to  repel  the  invasion  step  by  step.  Becoming  virtually 
Dictator,  he  at  once  did  everything  to  relieve  and  organize  the 
forces  that  gathered  there,  aided  in  his  task  by  a few  workers  as 
energetic  as  himself,  of  whom  I might  mention  M.  de  Freycinet, 
the  future  Minister  of  the  Republic.  The  army  of  the  Loire 
was  first  reorganized,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  illustrious 
Chanzy,  who  died  a few  days  after  Gambetta,  it  succeeded  in 
checking  for  two  months  the  Prussian  army.  In  the  north, 
General  Faidherbe  was  succeeding  in  doing  excellent  service 
with  his  hastily  collected  troops. 

Finally,  the  great  eastern  expedition  to  turn  the  German 
army  was  organized  with  the  greatest  dispatch.  It  is  true,  suc- 
cess did  not  crown  these  heroic  efforts,  since  this  was  impossible 
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after  Bazaine’s  surrender  of  Metz  and  his  gallant  army ; for 
there  the  old  framework  had  broken  as  under  the  walls  of 
Sedan.  The  government  of  national  defence  had  only  young, 
ill-disciplined  troops  to  oppose  to  the  best  military  organization 
of  Europe. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  regret  this  terrible  and  bloody  effort  of 
France  under  Gambetta’s  guidance.  Honor  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  success,  and  honor  would  have  been  seriously 
compromised  if  France  had  not  struggled  with  the  last  broken 
bit  of  a sword-hilt  to  guard  her  soil  and  to  defend  her  sons  and 
daughters  who  were  about  to  be  torn  from  her  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  is  true  that  during  his  dictator- 
ship Gambetta  made  many  mistakes ; that  at  Tours  he  was  too 
willing  to  dictate  to  the  generals  placed  by  him  in  command, 
quarrelling  with  them  at  the  first  check  and  imposing  his  plans 
upon  them,  making  them  feel  oftentimes  too  rudely  the  weight 
of  his  authority.  His  gravest  mistake,  however,  was  his  pro- 
claiming an  electoral  law  which  forbade  the  candidature  of  all 
the  old  supporters  of  the  Empire.  This  measure  was  passed  at 
the  first  session  of  the  convocation  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  was  repealed  by  the  members  of  the  government  left  in 
Paris;  thus  menacing  the  Republic  with  a grave  danger. 

To  judge  this  justly  we  must  go  back  to  the  time  when  it 
was  passed.  Gambetta  still  thought  that  the  war  could  be  pro- 
longed, and  could  not  bring  himself  to  yield.  Yet,  as  he  pos- 
sessed true  patriotic  grief,  his  errors  were  pardoned  by  the 
whole-souled  portion  of  our  nation ; and  in  spite  of  the  burning 
and  implacable  hatred  of  which  he  was  the  object  during  this 
four  months’  dictatorship,  he  became  in  the  eye  of  his  country 
the  personification  of  the  national  defence,  the  Leonidas  of  our 
Thermopylae.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  make  him  the 
most  powerful  man  of  the  Republic  of  1871,  and  after  the  de- 
feat of  M.  Thiers,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1872,  he  became  the  most 
able  in  the  National  Assembly. 

What  I shall  now  lay  particular  stress  upon  will  be  his  won- 
derful ability  for  statesmanship,  for  at  first  sight  it  would  not 
seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  vivacity  of  his  character,  and 
yet  by  it  he  became  truly  the  second  founder  of  the  Republic. 
His  victory  in  the  Assembly  was  first  begun  by  a victory  over 
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self,  when  he  freely  sacrificed  everything  in  his  chosen  policy 
that  could  not  at  once  be  realized. 

This  former  policy  of  Gambetta’s  was  one  of  radical  republi- 
canism, and  contemplated  the  concentration  of  all  authority  in 
a single  house  of  assembly  capable  at  its  pleasure  of  making  and 
defeating  the  government,  but  also  capable  of  crushing  the  lib- 
erty of  individuals  in  its  powerful  machinery,  as  was  done  in  the 
convention  of  1793.  It  was  apparent  to  the  eye  of  the  states- 
man that  such  a policy  must  be  given  up,  since  with  it  the 
republican  party  could  never  hope  to  obtain  a majority  in  the 
National  Assembly,  as  the  existing  majority  would  only  per- 
petuate itself.  He  feared  also  lest  the  country  even  after  de- 
feating monarchical  schemes,  becoming  wearied  by  the  struggle, 
might  fall  an  easy  prey  to  some  military  dictatorship,  since  one 
Bonapartist  conspiracy  had  already  appeared. 

In  order  to  profit  by  the  disorganization  of  the  royalist  ma- 
jority it  was  necessary  to  unite  at  once  with  the  moderate 
republicans  in  forming  one  compact  group  capable  of  choosing 
a republican  constitution  and  willing  to  bring  about  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  National  Assembly.  If  Gambetta  had  been  merely 
a demagogue,  or  even  a democratic  idealist  like  Louis  Blanc  and 
Edgar  Quinet,  he  would  have  continued  to  refuse  all  constitu- 
tional power  to  the  Assembly,  and  by  such  a course  he  would 
only  have  succeeded  in  making  it  perpetual,  to  the  lasting 
benefit  of  some  future  Bonaparte.  His  particular  merit  con- 
sisted in  his  seizing  the  exact  opportunity  for  working  a sudden 
change  of  front  without  hesitation,  in  his  recognizing  at  once  an 
inherent  right  in  the  Assembly  to  establish  a constitution,  and 
then'  in  his  submitting  to  the  necessity  of  the  establishment 
of  a parliamentary  republic  possessing  two  legislative  chambers 
and  a president  having  executive  power.  But  what  was  far 
more  difficult  was  to  persuade  his  own  party  to  make  the  same 
sacrifice.  To  achieve  this  he  had  to  work  with  new  weapons — 
persuasion  and  diplomacy.  Heretofore  the  thunderbolts  of 
indignant  eloquence  had  accomplished  all.  Only  the  few  who 
attended  the  secret  sessions  of  the  republican  party  know  of  the 
prodigious  work  done  by  Gambetta  apart  from  his  public  duties 
to  accomplish  this  end.  It  was  in  this  that  he  showed  himself 
a consummate  statesman;  for  it  is  due  to  his  influence  with  that 
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of  M.  Thiers’  followers  that  the  constitution  was  passed  in  1875 
by  an  Assembly  which  four  years  before  had  belonged  to  the 
royalists.  On  May  16th,  1877,  when  Marshal  MacMahon  vigor- 
ously began  his  policy  of  reaction  by  dismissing  the  Chamber, 
he  was  resisted  by  Gambetta  with  an  admirable  combination  of 
prudence  and  force.  At  once  it  became  necessary  both  to  re- 
strain and  to  excite  the  people : to  restrain  them,  lest  a street 
war  might  furnish  to  the  conspirators  of  May  16th  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  the  easiest  of  all  victories — one  by  force ; and 
yet  to  excite  them  so  that  they  might  hold  their  own  unmoved 
by  the  arguments  of  corruption  or  violence. 

During  the  period  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  attempt 
of  May  16th,  Gambetta  was  invested  with  the  great  influence  of  a 
moral  dictator;  and  this  the  downfall  of  his  Ministry,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer,  weakened  but  for  a moment.  The  cause  of 
his  influence  is  found  in  his  personality.  His  physique  indicated 
force.  His  grandly  moulded  features,  his  forehead  shadowed  by 
heavy  locks,  his  flashing  eye,  and  his  easy  and  forcible  gestures,  all 
combined  to  make  him  the  most  popular  and  skilful  of  orators. 
If  he  was  passionate,  he  had  no  bitterness ; for  he  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  that  rarest  of  gifts,  good-humor  which  smooths 
even  relations  with  adversaries.  He  threw  himself  with  the 
heartiest  enthusiasm  into  everything.  His  powers  of  assimila- 
tion were  prodigious, — finance,  foreign  relations,  and  especially 
military  organization,  each  in  turn  he  mastered  without  skip- 
ping even  the  slightest  details.  To  know  Gambetta  at  his  best 
one  should  have  seen  him  at  some  great  crisis  in  the  Assembly, 
where  he  walked  as  a lion,  and  where  after  some  burst  of  his 
magnetic  eloquence,  when  the  powerful  voice  had  drowned  all 
tumults,  one  longed  to  cry  with  Shakespeare,  “ Well  roared!” 
While  logically  developing  some  chain  of  argument,  he  could 
pause  in  his  speech  to  reply  in  a sparkling  sally  of  wit  to  some 
interruption,  and  then  picking  up  the  thread  could  resume  as  if 
there  had  been  no  interruption.  At  the  commencement  of  a 
speech  Gambetta  labored,  but  when  once  aroused  his  eloquence 
became  irresistible.  I distinctly  remember  one  day  when  he 
had  descended  from  the  tribune,  pale  and  trembling  from  the 
effects  of  his  oratory,  I said  to  him,  “ Permit  me  to  congratulate 
the  great  orator  and  the  great  patriot.”  “ Thanks  for  the 
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patriot/'  said  he;  “as  for  the  orator,  that  is  of  little  conse- 
quence.” 

To  Gambetta  twice  or  thrice  in  the  days  that  cannot  be  for- 
gotten there  came  the  honor  of  causing  the  very  soul  of  France 
to  speak,  and  this  is  why  she,  in  the  person  of  her  young  and 
most  fitting  representatives,  followed  him  to  the  grave  with  the 
wonderful  funeral  ceremonies  of  January  6th. 

II. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  after  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  person- 
ality of  Gambetta,  how  the  sudden  removal  of  such  a power  has 
thrown  matters  into  a state  of  disorder. 

The  monarchical  parties,  always  in  a state  of  irreconcilable 
opposition,  have  not  failed  to  profit  by  the  occasion.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  ridiculous  manifesto  of  Prince  Napoleon  openly 
demanding  a plebiscite  in  favor  of  his  dynasty  adds  to  the  con- 
fusion, for  it  has  tempted  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  extreme 
and  unjust  measures  that  would  have  ended  solely  in  the  profit  of 
the  Extreme  Left.  I refer  to  the  proscription  of  all  the  families 
who  have  formerly  reigned  over  France.  But,  thanks  to  the  firm- 
ness and  wisdom  of  the  Senate,  this  disastrous  measure  has  been 
defeated.  Those  indeed  were  days  full  of  uncertainty,  when 
the  government  of  the  Republic  seemed  floating  no  one  knew 
whither.  Altho  no  pretender  could  offer  himself  with  the  least 
chance  of  success,  still  the  situation  could  only  be  prolonged 
with  peril. 

The  country  cannot  forget  that  the  chief  claim  the  Bona- 
partists  can  offer  for  public  notice  is  the  mutilation  of  our  soil 
caused  by  their  brutal  folly  in  1870. 

It  is  vain  for  the  legitimists  to  wave  frantically  their  white 
flag:  that  flag  in  reality  is  their  shroud,  as  it  represents  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  French  people  a dead  past,  hateful  with 
monarchical  and  clerical  despotism. 

The  Orleanists  are  impossible  in  a country  of  universal  suf- 
frage, whose  great  tides  would  soon  destroy  the  delicate  ma- 
chinery of  constitutional  liberty. 

It  is  clear  beyond  a doubt  that  the  danger  to  existing  insti- 
tutions will  come  from  another  direction,  from  the  depths  of 
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demagogism  violently  agitated  by  social  convulsions.  Shortly 
after  Prince  Napoleon’s  manifesto  the  anarchists  made  their 
demonstration  in  an  absurd  street  parade  which  ended  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  that  Madonna  of  the  Communards,  the  notorious 
Louise  Michel.  This  perhaps  was  a mistake,  as  she  no  longer 
carried  weight  with  her  audiences,  since  nothing  is  more  mo- 
notonous than  extreme  violence  when  wedded  to  powerlessness 
of  action.  I do  not  think  that  the  anarchists  at  present  are  a 
very  serious  menace  to  France,  as  they  are  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  where  monarchical  rule  has  not  yet  been  over- 
thrown, and  where  petroleum  and  dynamite  are  words  of  peculiar 
meaning. 

This  senseless  party,  which  in  a desire  to  suppress  all 
political  institutions  wishes  to  sweep  away  all  former  moulds  of 
society,  cannot  win  over  our  masses  to  the  belief  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  ballot-box  had  better  be  replaced  by  murder  and 
arson.  Beyond  a certain  disorder  consequent  upon  the  death 
of  Gambetta  I do  not  see  any  immediate  danger  to  the  Republic, 
and  this  disorder  has  ceased  even  more  rapidly  than  could  have 
been  expected,  thanks  to  a new  Ministry  of  real  talent,  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  old  friends  of  Gambetta,  with  Jules 
Favre  at  their  head.  Yet  after  carefully  scrutinizing  the  signs 
of  the  times  we  cannot  hide  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  for  the 
danger  does  not  come  from  the  enemies  of  the  republican  party 
but  from  the  republican  party  itself,  owing  to  its  want  of  politi- 
cal spirit,  to  its  proneness  to  become  divided,  and  to  its  attitude 
towards  some  of  the  gravest  questions  of  home  politics.  On  this 
account  the  death  of  Gambetta  is  a true  misfortune.  By  his 
death  the  question  of  the  cohesion  of  the  party  is  rendered 
especially  difficult;  for  even  while  he  was  living  the  republican 
majority  showed  itself  capricious,  incapable  of  logical  sequence 
in  formulating  its  policy,  and  always  as  ready  to  break  a Minis- 
try as  a child  is  to  break  a toy,  solely  because  it  is  tired  of  it. 
Gambetta  knew  this  incoherency,  and  justly  attributed  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  present  method  of  election,  which  makes 
each  deputy  to  be  elected  by  his  district  instead  of  the  depart- 
ment making  one  single  list.  It  is  due  to  this  system  of  scrutin 
d' arrondissanent  (voting  by  district  or  ward)  that  we  have 
now  the  misfortune  of  seeing  local  interests  prevail  over  general 
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ones,  and  that  we  are  now  unable  to  form  a majority  founded 
on  some  principle  for  a government  majority.  It  was  for  hav- 
ing presented  to  a Chamber  just  elected  the  substitution  of 
scrutin  de  liste  in  place  of  scruti?i  d' arrondissemcnt , and  thereby 
threatening  its  dissolution,  that  Gambetta  was  overthrown  in 
January,  1 88 1 . Yet,  unless  we  wish  to  see  shortly  parliamentary 
anarchy  and  the  success  of  the  radical  party  with  men  like 
Clemenceau  at  its  head,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  this  very 
reform. 

Radicalism  became  the  declared  adversary  of  Gambetta,  par- 
ticularly on  the  two  essential  points  which  I have  mentioned  in 
characterizing  his  policy,  especially  in  its  repudiation  of  his 
spirit  of  prudence,  of  the  farsighted  wisdom  which  weighs 
circumstances  and  the  possibilities  of  realizing  reforms,  brand- 
ing this  with  the  name  of  “ time-serving.”  If  radicalism  should 
now  succeed,  it  would  certainly  cast  aside  the  safeguards  of  the 
Republic,  beginning  with  the  Presidency  and  the  Senate,  and 
would  inevitably  subject  the  state  to  the  dangers  of  a probable 
anarchy.  Already  these  perilous  reforms  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  policy  of  revision  which  it  has  submitted  thus  far  without 
much  success. 

The  radical  party  differs  still  more  from  Gambetta  on  an 
other  point,  and  that  is  on  the  tone  of  our  foreign  policy.  And 
while  I am  far  from  supposing  that  the  radicals  would  be  want- 
ing in  patriotism  if  it  became  necessary  to  defend  our  soil,  yet  I 
think,  in  view  of  our  position,  they  underestimate  our  prestige  and 
are  too  much  disposed  to  reduce  the  army  to  a state  of  danger- 
ous inefficiency.  This  open  neglect  of  the  interest  of  France 
beyond  our  borders,  which  we  cannot  help  blaming  severely,  be- 
came especially  manifest  in  the  late  Egyptian  affair,  about  which 
Gambetta  made  his  last  speech  in  July,  1882.  It  is  evident  that 
the  radicals  have  obtained  great  opportunities  by  Gambetta’s 
death,  and  these  they  will  use  sooner  or  later.  Already  the  lack 
of  cohesion  in  the  government  majority  due  to  the  scrutin 
d arrondissemcnt  has  permitted  the  radicals  to  obtain  by  surprise 
serious  advantages  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

To  the  scrutin  d' arrondissemcnt  we  must  also  justly  attribute 
the  present  serious  state  of  our  finances,  consequent  upon  a 
foolish  extravagance  in  building  unnecessary  lines  of  railroad 
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throughout  the  country,  as  our  present  system  of  local  elections 
is  the  cause  of  this  widespread  local  expenditure.  There  is  need 
of  severe  economy  in  our  finances  in  order  that  the  Republic 
may  be  brought  to  a sound  state. 

The  most  difficult  and  dangerous  problem  for  our  French 
democracy  to  solve  is  that  of  the  relations  between  church  and 
state;  this  everything  has  tended  to  aggravate.  Our  greatest 
misfortune  is  that  the  national  religion  has  always  been  hostile 
to  the  development  of  our  liberties,  and,  in  our  day,  that  this 
very  opposition,  after  the  complete  triumph  of  ultramontanism, 
has  become  an  open  war  and  has  promptly  passed  into  the  do- 
main of  politics.  Ultramontanism  abused  the  chance  majority 
that  it  obtained  in  the  National  Assembly  to  guarantee  to  the 
Roman  Church  the  most  unjust  privileges,  even  while  she  was 
fighting  as  far  as  possible  the  establishment  of  the  republican 
government.  It  was  ultramontanism  also  that  menaced  the 
country  on  the  16th  of  May,  when  we  saw  the  clergy  throw 
themselves  heart  and  soul  into  a contest  that  threatened  a coup 
dPtat.  For  such  reasons  the  republican  party  cherishes  a pro- 
found distrust  of  Catholicism,  and  in  view  of  these  Gambetta 
formulated  that  celebrated  opinion,  “ Clericalism — that  is  the 
enemy  !”  It  was  owing  to  these  causes  that  the  triumphant  Re- 
public has  now  her  Ktdturkavipf , which  she  is  determined  to 
carry  out. 

But  to  be  just,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  a policy 
instituted  by  a government  to  accomplish  real  reforms  and  a 
mere  policy  of  strife  which  so  frequently  ends  in  persecution. 

Among  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  government  the  one 
most  in  accordance  with  true  principles  is  the  secularization  of 
the  public  schools,  for  as  these  are  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment they  cannot  have  a confessional  character  without  injuring 
the  rights  of  the  minority.  Prior  legislation,  being  strongly  fa- 
vorable to  Catholicism,  gave  to  the  church  great  powers,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  children  belonging  to  other  creeds  and 
opinions  were  often  influenced  to  adopt  her  tenets.  Therefore 
the  Republic  has  done  wisely  in  making  the  primary  public 
schools  neutral  in  principle,  in  spite  of  the  passionate  outcries 
of  the  clergy.  But  for  the  new  law  to  work  justly  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  neutrality  should  be  preserved.  It  is  certain  that 
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under  the  influence  of  the  town  councillors  of  the  great  cities 
we  are  now  finding  a tendency  to  favor  an  irreligious  spirit, 
especially  in  the  introduction  of  text-books  on  morals  virulently 
hostile  to  Catholicism  and  even  to  religion. 

In  Paris  we  have  seen  city  councillors  called  to  preside,  at 
the  primary  schools,  over  the  distribution  of  prizes  which  openly 
profess  atheism.  While  these  excesses  are  rare,  and  while  we 
cannot  deny  that  these  manuals  excited  a strong  opposition 
among  the  higher  clergy  who  condemned  them,  yet  it  is  true 
that  a wrong  was  done  in  publishing  the  decree  rendered  against 
them  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  for  it  was  contrary  to 
the  Concordat.  These  judgments  have  been  entered  in  .the 
Council  of  State  against  many  bishops,  threatening  them  with 
the  loss  of  their  revenue,  and  this  treatment  has  already  ap- 
plied to  quite  a number  of  ordinary  priests.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  situation  between  the  government  and  the  Catholic 
Church  is  very  much  strained ; and  what  is  the  gravest  factor  in 
the  present  conflict  is  the  manner  in  which  the  republican  ma- 
jority understands  and  wishes  to  apply  the  Concordat.  Altho 
this  famous  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  by  Napoleon  I.  and  the 
papacy  has  only  bred  quarrels  and  animosities,  yet  hitherto  no 
French  government  has  manifested  a desire  to  deduce  from  it  a 
means  of  ruling  the  church.  Gambetta  has  contributed  much 
to  commit  the  republican  party  to  this  dangerous  policy.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  political  career,  like  all  his  friends,  he 
was  a firm  believer  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  but 
after  he  took  office  he  became  the  declared  adversary  of  this 
policy,  and  hoped  to  find  in  the  Concordat  itself  the  best  means 
of  subjugating  the  church.  One  of  his  best  friends,  M.  Paul 
Bert,  for  a time  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  has  prepared  a pro- 
ject supplementing  the  Concordat,  and  which  has  every  chance 
of  being  passed  by  the  Assembly.  The  first  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  establish  a system  of  penalties  against  the  clergy  which 
would  rudely  menace  their  religious  liberties. 

Thus  we  have  entered  fully  into  the  Kulturkampf , and  we 
know  by  the  example  of  Prussia  that  it  will  end  only  in  the 
powerlessness  of  the  state  and  the  exasperation  of  the  churcfi. 
The  separation  of  the  two  powers  is  advocated  by  the  radical 
party,  but  it  desires  to  realize  this  at  once  without  allowing  any 
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just  compensation : it  has  decided  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the 
church  by  cutting  down  her  revenue.  It  looks  as  if  they  were 
formally  presenting  her  with  her  liberty  after  having  cut  her 
wings.  Without  doubt  there  are  manifold  reasons  for  decreas- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  church,  for  abolishing  every  distinction 
in  the  cemeteries,  for  doing  away  with  the  religious  oaths,  and 
for  making  Catholicism  subject  to  the  common  law  ; but  to 
strike,  as  has  been  done,  with  the  proscription  of  the  congrega- 
tions, not  content  to  interdict  proprietorship  by  mortmain,  is  to 
refuse  the  common  right  of  association,  and  is  a blow  at  the 
regular  clergy.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a stab  at  liberty  and  a 
preparation  for  the  most  dangerous  opposition. 

We  would  be  only  too  willing  to  see  the  heritage  of  Gam- 
betta  set  aside  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Kulturkampf.  As  I 
have  already  said,  this  hatred  for  religion — too  general  in  the 
republican  party — depends  for  the  most  part  on  the  illiberal 
form  which  ultramontanism  has  taken  in  France.  But  this  is 
certainly  no  good  reason  for  attacking  the  right  of  conscience 
even  in  the  person  of  her  worst  enemy.  To  attempt  to  avenge 
liberty  by  oppressing  her  is,  to  say  the  least,  a strange  method  of 
procedure. 

The  misconception  which  places  liberty  and  religion  in  an 
irreconcilable  opposition  is  France’s  greatest  misfortune  and  the 
source  of  her  chief  danger.  This  became  strikingly  manifest  in 
the  patriotic  outburst  at  Gambetta’s  grave,  where  in  the  distinct- 
ively civil  ceremonies  God  was  never  once  recognized, and  no  word 
was  spoken  of  an  eternal  life.  It  is  to  destroy  this  misconception 
that  men  of  faith,  who  are  at  the  same  time  men  of  liberty,  ought 
to  work  with  all  their  energy.  It  will  be  the  greatest  service  that 
they  can  render  to  their  country  and  to  liberty. 

Edmond  de  Pressense. 
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